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THE GRACE AND GLORY OF LIFE. 


Have a respect for life. It is a great and beautiful 
thing, notwithstanding all the gloomy and depreciatory 
views that have been taken of it. The Giver puts it at 
your disposal, as so much raw material for you to work 
upon, leaving you, in accordance with that system of 
general freedom assigned to you, to turn it into silk 
or into serge as you may please. What a superb tissue 
it becomes in some hands, and what a horsecloth in 
others! Overlooking altogether the ambitious few who 
seek for mere distinction in the eyes of their fellow- 
creatures, as being set upon the glorification of their 
own little personalities, let us view the rational and 
cultivated man addressing himself to the duties placed 
before him, and the enjoyments within his reach, and 
making out of these a self-consistent respectable life, in 
conformity with the natural conditions in which he is 
placed—that is, with the divine rules that hedge his 
being—and then turn to any one of the numberless 
unfortunates who abuse this inestimable possession by 
sloth, folly, and wickedness, and what a contrast is pre- 
sented! the one so fair a scene, the other such a desola-; 
tion—a queen’s robe compared with a beggar’s rag! 
Yet what the one makes it, the other may. Each and 
all of us, whatever our position, may cultivate in some 
degree the grace and glory of life. 

We wake into this world, and, after seventy years, 
go to sleep again. Of that rounding sleep, the pheno- 
mena are unknown. The waking interval, which is 
the subject we have to deal with, is tolerably well un- 
derstood. It includes labour for the supply of wants, 
thoughts, affections, aspirations; a pursuit of happi- 
ness that never appears quite successful, but only be- 
cause, if happiness were attained, we should find in it 
just the misery of having no more to seek for. Well, 
then, we must work, and work is always more or 
less, you say, antagonistic to the grace of life. Grant 
that it is, God has at least made it a hardship to no 
man—so much the reverse, that its activities and ex- 
citements are indispensable to our having a pleasant 
life at all. What we have here to observe is, that, if 
work be conducted in the advantageous ways that our 
ingenious faculties suggest, it need not so much engross 
any of us, not even the humblest hand-labourers, as to 
preclude some decent share of attention being given 
to the cultivation of the grace and glory of life. The 
poorest drudges may have their times of cleanness and 
neatness ; care may surround them in their dwellings 
with things lovely and pleasant to look upon; they 
may walk the upright walk of manliness and self- 
respect, if they only will think they are men, and 
believe that to be a Man is something in this grand 


Economy. There is a spiritual life which such persons 
have often exemplified in fairer forms than those placed 
above them in this world; to none is this denied, not 
even to the slave, whose every bodily power is the pro- 
perty of another. It is a sad truth that, as things have 
hitherto been, the life of the hand-worker has every- 
where been one in which hardening, coarsening toil has 
borne too large a part. But the existing modes of 
working ‘are not necessarily permanent. Continually 
are men discovering means of reducing the amount of 
labour required to produce certain results; and this 
process goes on at an increasing ratio. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the condition of the labourer has not 
consequently been improved. Though it were true 
that he still worked as hard as ever, it would be for 
larger wages, or for wages that could purchase a larger 
amount of gratifications. But it is not true that 
labourers in general work so hard now as they did in 
the last age. They have very wisely determined to 
have more of their time exempt from toil, and we 
would fain believe that this time they have not wholly 
disposed on objects apart from the grace and glory of 
fife. Where it has been given to mental cultivation, 
or to pleasures that awaken and gratify the higher 
feelings and tastes, it has been bestowed in perfect 
conformity with our maxim. 

It were hard to say whether the worker, under the 
compulsion of the master’s eye and the need of a 
trifling addition to his weekly wages, is under a greater 
temptation to neglect the grace and glory of life, than 
the master, who, having great and pressing affairs, feels 
called upon to give them his days and nights, that he 
may maintain his position, and have the chance of 
securing some provision for those dear to him. Lament- 
able it is that so many of our middle classes thus sell 
themselves to a self-imposed slavery, leaving scarcely 
a space for intercourse with their families, much less 
for the cultivation of any intellectual gifts or elevating 
tastes, or for the duties of social life. Such a man feels 
that all is not right. His neglect of the grace and 
glory of life cannot but tell upon his consciousness in 
some obscure way. But he always hopes that the 
leisure time will come at last and make up for past 
deficiencies. He might as well omit taking his breakfast 
for a week, and then think to take seven breakfasts at 
once. It is worse. Habits have set their chains upon 
him. ‘The mind, narrowed down to a beggarly rou- 
tine, is totally unprepared to enter upon the more 
refined pursuits and occupations proper to a wealthy 
retirement. The heart has lost its native liberality. 
A set of prudential maxims, very useful in different 
circumstances, assert an impertinent empire over him. 
Such, in a greater or less degree, is the ultimate state 
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of those who have neglected, for the sake of money- 
making, the true grace and glory of life. 

Just as we believe that improvement of tools, 
machines, and working arrangements, will add to that 
leisure which the worker is enabled to employ in 
cultivating this grace and glory, so do we expect 
that better plans and maxims of business will by and 
by allow the middle classes to follow their indus- 
trial pursuits with the same results. The unsa- 
tisfactory character of a life wholly given to the 
materialities in which they deal, must be seen and 
acknowledged. They will find, that what they follow 
as the substance, is apt to prove but the shadow; while 
what they used to neglect as the shadow, is the true 
substance. Already, we are told, the progress of a 
conviction to this effect is beginning to be observed in 
some of our principal seats of industry. Streaks of 
rational, graceful, philanthropically social life are be- 
ginning to checker the once incessant round of business 
cares and duties. We begin to find men getting above 
considering things merely by their prospect of paying ; 
a mean word which should be banished from all decent 
society. This is a great reform, and we sincerely trust 
it will go on, till no one shall have the face to sport 
Mammon’s maxims as other than the partial and tem- 
porary truths which they are, but all will take a pride 
in promoting, by their precept and example, the true 
grace and glory of life. 

It would go some way to advance this great cause, 
could we convince all that life is a thing capable of 
being made as beautiful as we have asserted. We feel 
that it were equally out of place and needless for us to 
use arguments on the subject. We merely would wish 
those who come within our influence to observe what a 
wonderful work Man is, in his powers and susceptibi- 
lities, and how many fine things surround and stand 
in relations to him! To employ his powers on these 
things, so as to bring their benefits to bear upon his 
susceptibilities, is, in a word, the secular destiny of 
man. If, walking humbly with the Giver, and not 
forgetful of an ultimate and higher destiny, he could 
fulfil this perfectly, he would come as near to happiness 
as a being of indefinite desires ever can. Seeing what 
admirable things these powers and susceptibilities are, 
and what a beautiful relation it is in which they stand 
to external things, how sad to see so many men mis- 
using them, making life, consequently, a mere series of 
blunders alternating with sufferings, till the designs of 
creative Providence itself come to be called in question! 
Not one of us but might do better with this fine thing 
called life, if we only believed it possible, and were to 
make a resolute endeavour. 


A PREDICAMENT, AND HOW I GOT OUT 
OF IT. 
Peruars few of our colonies are so little known as 
Guiana. Its very name, ten years ago, was seldom 
either heard or seen, except in the counting-houses 
and ledgers of the comparatively few merchants trading 
to one of its three great divisions—Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice. It is better known amongst us 
now, by name at least, as the home of the Victoria 
Regia; to say nothing of the impetus given to its 
timber trade by the fine collection of its woods shewn 
in the Great Exhibition. Perhaps I may just say, 
that Guiana is the north-eastern portion of South 
America, extending from the Orinoco southward to 
the Aniazon. it is divided amongst the British, 
Dutch, and French. British Guiana is the most 
northern portion, extending on the sea-board from the 
Orinoco to the Corentyn, and inland to the sources of 
the last-mentioned river and the gg ae area 


Surinam, extends from the river Corentyn to the 
Marony, and between them inland to their sources— 
the area being not much less than 30,000 square miles. 
French Guiana, or Cayenne, extends coastwise from 
the Marony to the Oyapock, which separates it from 
Brazil. Its extension inland is uncertain, but the area 
is su to be 14,000 square miles. With all these 
divisions of Guiana, I have had occasion to become 
more or less acquainted, though chiefly resident at 
George Town, the capital of Demerara—indeed, of the 
whole colony, there being perhaps as many whites in 
George Town as in the whole of Essequibo and Berbice 
together. 

My business in Guiana was an odd one. It was the 
collecting of skins—alike of beasts, birds, and reptiles 
—and such other specimens of natural history as could 
be dried and transmitted to Europe, to become reani- 
mated in the hands of the professional stuffer. Perhaps 
I do not overestimate my success, if I say that for 
some years two-thirds of the specimens exported from 
the colony were the produce of my expeditions. These 
were, of course, undertaken only in the dry seasons, of 
which, in Guiana, there are two—the long dry season, 
from August to November, and the short, February 
and March. The course of proceeding was this :—My 
Indian scout, an Arawak named Barra, got his corial 
ready, and laid in a supply, according to the time we 
purposed being absent, of Indian corn, cassava, &c. 
For the meat to accompany this, we depended on my 
double-barrelled gun or rifle, as the case might be. As 
to clothes, Barra’s course was the reverse of that 
usually adopted by travellers. Instead of adding to 
his stock, he discarded the decent suit he used to 
wear in town, and contented himself with a single 
strip of cotton cloth bound tightly round his loins, and 
serving to hold a large knife. My own wardrobe 
was somewhat of the scantiest, but we each had a bag 
slung round us—Barra’s to hold provisions when we 
left the corial for the forest; and mine to receive such 
feathered or other spoil as we might be able to collect. 
One part of our equipment must not be forgotten— 
a strong, but not thick rope, about eighty feet long, 
knotted at intervals of half a yard, and having at one 
end a two-pound iron ball. This was used when, by 
good-luck, we came on a bush-hog or other animal, 
and did not wish to scare the forest by our firearms. 
It was of still more essential service in another way, 
to be described presently. 

It was a lovely morning in August, when Barra 
and I stepped into the little corial, and paddled lei- 
surely up the noble Essequibo. As we landed at two 
or three islands on our way, we had not made above 
twenty miles when evening drew in; soon after which we 
pulied ashore to an Arawak encampment for the night. 
The next day and night were spent in the same way ; 
and on the third morning we paddled a few miles higher 
up still, to the foot of the rapids, some fifty miles from 
the river’s mouth, where we secured the corial. Having 
slung our bags, I took the rifle, Barra the fowling- 
piece, and we started for the forest—which indeed came 
down to the water’s edge—carrying the coil of rope by 
turns. As my object was to secure birds, we did not 
care to fire until we should see something worth firing at. 
We had been tracking the mazes of the forest, assisted 
by Barra’s knife, for about two hours, when we came 
upon a small patch of savanna, at the further side of 
which stood a noble greenheart (Nectandra Rodicei) of 
large girth, and without a branch for perhaps fifty feet. 
The tree, however, might have been passed unnoticed, 
had it not been crowned by an unusually fine group of 
toucans. Had I fired at them from the ground, I must 
have used shot that would have commercially damaged 
them; while, if we could only get up the tree pretty 
near them, small-shot would secure them almost 
uninjured 
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the ball a long piece of string, and then taking the ball 
in his right hand, retreated some twenty paces from 
the tree, measuring with his eye the distance from the 
ground of the lowest limb. Poising himself, the ball 
flew from his hand and fell over the limb, round which, 
by a dexterous jerk at the same instant, the rope was 
coiled some four or five times. He had hit the distance 
so nicely, that the end of the rope now dangled down 
to within a couple of feet or so of the ground. The 
string was therefore not needed, and was untied ; the 
object in affixing it being to have a means of readily 
recovering the rope from the underwood if, as was 
sometimes the case, it overshet the mark, or became 
entangled in the branches. Resting my rifle against 
the trunk, I prepared to ascend, taking with me the 
string and my game-bag, with the ammunition con- 
tained in it. Barra now laid hold of the knotted rope, 
and kept it as steadily to the ground as possible, while 
I climbed it hand over hand, and was soon on the limb 
to which it had been fastened. By means of the string, 
I now drew up my gun, and proceeded along the limb 
to the fork of the main trunk. In a minute or two, 
Barra had joined me, with the provision-bag still 
round him, there being too many monkeys about, he 
said, for him to think of risking it below. 

We now, as quietly as possible—and that was very 
quietly indeed, for we were both almost in a state of 
nature—crept towards the top of the tree, and soon had 
the pleasure of seeing the light dancing through the 
topmost boughs, and our covey of toucans still quietly 
preening their feathers, their brilliant breasts glittering 
in the sun. Barra now took off his waistcloth, and 
went immediately beneath the birds, some fifteen feet 
below them, and made ready to spread the cloth, so as 
to catch the game with the least possible damage, the 
moment I had fired. All being ready, I gradually, inch 
by inch, advanced the muzzle to within perhaps twenty 
feet of the toucans, and“let fly with both barrels. The 
shot was one of my best. Five first-rate birds fell into 
Barra’s cloth, three only getting away. 

As the provision-bag was so handy, we thought 
we could not now do betfer than lunch in our leafy 
retreat, and so spent perhaps half an hour. So luxu- 
rious a bower can scarcely be imagined in any but a 
tropical country. The surpassing richness of the forest 
scenery was seen to great advantage from our lofty 
perch ; and had there been but a few songsters to relieve 
the silence, nothing would have been wanting. These, 
however, were in the thickest shade for an hour or 
two, to say nothing of my gun having driven them 
beyond us. 

Descending, which required more care than the ascent 
—not only because it is always easier to climb than to 
return, but because I was burdened with my toucans, 
and had to guard them from injury—we came in sight 
of the limb to which our rope was affixed. Well might 
we start dismayed! A grave-looking aragnato, one of 
the howling monkeys (Mycetes ursinus), was coolly seated 
on the limb, with the ball in his hand, he having un- 
wound the rope in order more leisurely to inspect it. 
The weight, as I afterwards remembered, seemed greatly 
to astonish him, as he passed it from one hand to the 
other, balancing it as he did so. On the impulse of the 
moment, a shout burst from me at the unprecedented 
sight—more shame for me !—as a hunter I should have 
had more presence of mind; but perhaps, after all, 
nothing could have averted what followed: the monkey, 
dropping the ball, leaped in an instant to a neigh- 
bouring tree, and disappeared. Never did any sound 
so smite upon my ear, as the sound of that ball bound- 
ing on the ground. Even Barra’s unconcern in ordinary 
forest dangers was overcome, and he stood behind me 
grave and almost trembling. We were, in fact—I did 
not joke then—a pair of tree’d ’coons. 

It was some minutes before we fully realised our 
position—on the lowest limb of the tree, some fifty 


feet from the ground, and without any means of reach- 
ing it but the string which had drawn up my gun, and 
which was almost as great a weight as it would bear. 
It was therefore quite useless so far as we were con- 
cerned. On taking counsel together, no way of escape 
suggested itself, for our scanty clothing, cui into such 
shreds as would bear us, could not reach, when tied 
round the limb, above ten feet down. Our bags added 
would scarcely have diminished the certainty of a 
broken neck, and, as the trunk was almost too smooth 
for a jaguar, we were fairly at our wit’s end. 

We now took a narrower survey of the tree itself. 
There did not seem to be anything to fear—no cougar 
or jaguar marks were visible, nor was there much pro- 
bability of snakes being found in it, as none but the 
very largest could compass such a trunk, and they 
generally prefer a tree overlooking a stream or pool, 
their prey being thus attracted within an easy distance 
for the fatal spring. Should anything approach us, 
however, we had both arms and ammunition. As to 
food, we were well enough off even for some days, Barra 
having brought the bag with him, to say nothing of my 
dearly-bought toucans; but water we had none, nor 
was there the smallest probability of a drop falling. 
Our chance of being observed by any passing Indians 
was small indeed, in a forest the nearest footpath 
through which was a mile distant ; and as to attracting 
attention by firing, that seemed equally hopeless, as we 
were known to be out on business, and the report of our 
arms would, therefore, be thought nothing extraordi- 
nary. Time had passed during these cogitations, and 
it became unpleasantly certain that the night, at least, 
must be spent in the tree. 

As evening drew on, we made a sparing meal, and 
prepared for such rest as we might be able to obtain. 
Barra’s knife was of good service in cutting some of the 
smaller branches, which we so disposed in a fork a little 
above the main one, as to render us tolerably secure 
from falling if either of us should doze—sleep we hardly 
expected. Darkness now came on apace—a darkness 
that might almost be felt. Even in the day, these 
forests are sombre enough, though pleasantly so, as 
they shield one from the rays of a blazing sun. Look- 
ing towards the patch of savanna, the outlines of our 
tree could, after we had become used to the ‘dim ob- 
scure,’ be faintly traced; but, towards the forest, all was 
solid blackness. While coming on, indeed, the darkness 
seemed more as if it were something tangible being 
poured into the forest from above, filling up the spaces 
between the trees, and the smaller interstices between 
their branches—more like this, than a simple depriva- 
tion of light. It was oppressively, terribly grand. Soon 
after night had thus set in, nocturnal sounds began to 
greet our edrs. They were, of course, not new to us; 
but in our present situation, they seemed invested with 
double significance. A jaguar came moderately near— 
to the opposite edge, we thought, of the savanna; on 
the look-out, probably, for some hog-deer in the open 
space. Upon the whole, however, the most striking 
feature was the deep silence that prevailed, except when 
invaded by these sounds. It made us both, at first, 
almost afraid to break it by a word, as if we ‘should in 
some sort be committing sacrilege in thus aggressing 
upon Night’s domain. How strange that this dead 
silence and darkness, and the ceaseless roar 
brightness of Niagara, should affect the mind exactly in 
the same way! It was so at least with me. 

Man’s power of adaptation to circumstances is a benign 
provision. If our misfortune had come upon us at the 
close instead of in the middle of the day, the probability 
is that we should not have slept a wink. But having 
brooded over it for some hours, it was scarcely, I should 
judge, past midnight, when, in spite of the chilly though 
calm atmosphere, and our scanty protection from it, we 
both began to doze, and at length fell asleep. I awoke 
once or twice afterwards, but Barra slept on as though 
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he was swinging in his hammock at home. About an 
hour before dawn, which I could somehow feel was 
coming, apart from the warning-cries of nocturnal birds 
and beasts, I became thoroughly aroused, and awoke 
Barra just as the first streak of light cut like a knife 
into the forest gloom. He was more rigid than I, not 
having changed his position for some hours, but soon 
roused himself, throwing a wondering glance round our 
nest. A frugal dip into the bag was followed by renewed 
consultation as to how we should get down. We at 
length agreed that by the aid of Barra’s knife, the 
string, and our cloths, we should try to make some 
kind of ladder, by which to release ourselves from our 
leafy prison. The prospect was not an inviting one, 
greenheart being one of the heaviest and hardest woods 
of the colony; and Barra’s being the only knife, only 
one of us could be employed—unless, indeed, that one 
could tie what the other cut. 

This plan was again revised, and at length we com- 
menced making a pole intended to reach the ground, 
down which we could slide without further damage 
than perhaps some slight laceration. It was agreed to 
join the pieces of which our pole must necessarily be 
composed by a peg and socket—the latter foreshadow- 
ing an uncomfortable amount of difficulty and enforced 
patience. We had not long commenced chopping off 
a branch, pretty high up, as the first length of our pole, 
when the three toucans, as I verily believe they were, 
which had the day before escaped, again settled on the 
topmost bough. Speedily hearing, however, the noise 
below them, they flew off, and we saw them no more. 
From morning to night, with the exception of a short 
visit to the bag, we worked away, and after all, had not 
been able to complete more than eighteen feet at most, 
in three lengths. ‘The two joints, however, answered 
admirably, having been made sufficiently tight to re- 
quire some force in screwing home the peg. We 
suffered much from the want of water, especially as 
the labour caused us freely to perspire; and we felt 
some faintness of heart creeping over us as we lay 
down to rest for the second night. 

We slept, notwithstanding—deeply, heavily — and 
awoke in the morning as before, to recommence a toil 
that now seemed hopeless. The branches that an- 
swered our purpose became scarce; our knife was 
blunted by the hard wood; and suddenly we at the 
same moment gave up work, and looked in each other's 
faces. Whatever he may have found in mine, I read 
only despair in my companion’s, and I turned away my 
eyes for relief. ‘They made a discovery which caused 
my heart to leap. On the further side of the next tree 
to us—that, in fact, by which the monkey had escaped 
—was a huge liana, large even here, where they twist 
among the forest, and bind the trees together, like stout 
ships’ cables. It reached within about ten feet of the 
ground, depending some twenty feet from a limb which 
our weight would put into no sort of danger, if we 
could only reach it. And why should we not reach it, 
by bridging the space between the two trees by means 
of our pole? It was already long enough, and the idea 
was no sooner conceived than we set to work it out. 
Having decided on the most eligible point whence to 
make the experiment, a careful hoist sent the further 
end of the pole neatly into a fork of the further tree. 
The joints bore the jerk almost without a sound, and 
Barra was over in a trice, running catlike along the 
pole, at a height of perhaps seventy-five feet from the 
ground. Being a much heavier man, there was the 
more reason why I should cross in the same way, as 

quickly as possible ; but I confess I was afraid; and, 
on Barra’s assurance that it would bear me, I crossed 
astride, and without mishap—thanks to the exceeding 
toughness of the wood. We had hardly congratulated 
ourselves on our success so far, when it simultaneously 
occurred to us both that the gun, bags, Ke., were all in 


ever, insisted on immediately returning, and lowering 
them at once to the ground by the string. 

In the meantime, I descended to the limb whence the 
liana hung, and saw at once that our troubles were at 
anend. Barra soon joined me, and first slid down. 
It would not break with him, he said, even if it did 
with me. On reaching the bottom, however, he told 
me to follow him, which I did as soon as the oscillation 
caused by his descent had ceased. Taking up our guns 
and baggage, which seemed twice as heavy as when we 
last carried them, we made the best of our way to the 
river, and never found water so delightful before. 

a was none the worse for his arboreal sojourn. 
I contracted a fever, not severe, which lasted for a week 
or ten days, and which I regretted chiefly because of its 
shortening the dry season by the term of its duration. 
We several times visited the tree afterwards, in our 
rambles through the forest, and on the very last occa- 
sion the space between the trees was still bridged by 
our peg-and-socket pole. It may be there yet, liana- 
bound, to render it the more secure. 


PRINTING BY MAGIC. 


Ix a recent number of the Journal, was given an account 
of certain improvements in lithography, capable of 
affording a great impetus to the commercial spread of 
the art. It has occurred to us, that it might be well 
to group together a few short statements and descrip- 
tions, calculated to shew how numerous are now the 
varieties of printing, wholly distinct from the old- 
fashioned letter-press and copperplate processes. This 
we are further induced to do, on account of a remark- 
able and important novelty lately introduced in Austria, 
and from thence into England. 

Chromotype, or printing in colours, does not imply 
the use of any one printing-surface in particular ; it 
simply denotes the fact, that coloured as well as black 
inks are employed. Albert Diirer practised a sort of 
colour-printing, or imitation of chiaro-oscuro, or light 
and shade, by the use of oil colours and surface-blocks. 
The late Mr Branston the engraver, and the late Mr 
Vizetelly the printer, were mainly instrumental in 
introducing colour-printing into England ; and it is a 
curious fact, that the chief application of the art, soon 
after its introduction, was in printing lottery-tickets ; 
the lottery contractors vying with each other in making 
their tickets and placards as attractive as possible. 
After the abolition of lotteries, colour-printing fell 
comparatively into disuse for some years. It was 
revived in consequence of improvements in preparing 
coloured inks for printing playing-cards in oil, about 
twenty years ago, and since that time the art has pro- 
gressed rapidly. The very remarkable labels for Day 
and Martin’s blacking-bottles, were among the early 
specimens of colour-printing. There is a lace-work 
ground pattern printed in red ink ; waving lines in red 
and black ink; white and black and red letters of 
various sizes and shapes; a wood-cut picture of the 
factory; and the copied autograph of the manufac- 
turers. ‘The mode of producing these labels will illus- 
trate colour-printing in many of its varieties. There is 
a small printing-machine with two cylinders, one for 
black, and the other for red ink, each large enough to 
print eight labels at once. For each label, two stereo- 
type plates are prepared, by a combined process of 
casting, stamping, and modelling; so accurately ad- 
justed, that every raised spot in one plate has a corre- 
sponding sunken spot in the other. One plate contains, 
in relief, the whole of the letters and devices which are 
to be printed in black ; while the other contains those 
for red; and both plates are bent to the exact curva- 
ture of the two cylinders. Eight plates are accurately 
adjusted to each cylinder; and the inking rollers are so 
placed that the inking of the black plates is completed 


our late nest, and very blank we looked. Barra, how- 


just as the paper is brought near; while the red plate 
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is similarly brought in readiness to seize and impress 
the paper as soon as it is liberated from the swarthy 
te. 


Simple and humble as this blacking-bottle affair may 
seem to be, it really contains the pith of many varieties 
of colour-printing. Mr Baxter has devised a mode 
of producing beautiful pictures, by printing in oil- 
colours from wood blocks and steel plates conjointly. 
Some colour-printing is effected from wood blocks only ; 
while other specimens are worked off by the wood-cut 
method, from mezzotinted metal plates, of which as 
many are used as there are tints in the picture. No- 
thing can be more varied and beautiful than the chromo- 
typic productions of the present day: they may be 
obtained from engraved steel, or from mezzotinted 
softer metal, or from stone, or from wood, or from ste- 
reotype plates; they may be by Baxter or Hanhart, or 
Hulmandel or Day; they may be copies from the old 
masters, or from our own landscape painters, or book 
illustrations, or decorative ornaments, or architec- 
tural designs, or fruit and flower pieces; they may be 
as simple as the paper covers of our own Miscellany and 
Repository, or as elaborate as some of Mr Baxter’s Gems 
Jrom the Great Exhibition—they may be any of these ; 
so widely has the art of colour-printing now become 
extended. ‘There was a most interesting group in the 
Saxon section at the Great Exhibition, comprising a 
series of sheets, each exhibiting one stage in the chro- 
motypic process, shewing how many times the print 
itself had to pass through the press before its final 
completion. Among the simply beautiful printing pro- 
cesses now adopted is the cameo-embossing, in which 
the surface of the die is inked or coloured ; an example 
of this kind is furnished in the oval postage stamps 
on the post-office envelopes. The patent-medicine 
labels, supplied by the Excise department, are printed 
in two colours at one impression, by a very ingenious 
arrangement of the printing machinery. Printing in 
gold is in some degree allied to chromotype. Sometimes 
gold-leaf is applied, by means of a gum or size, to type 
or stereotype when made hot ; sometimes bronze-powder 
or gold-powder is rubbed upon letters printed with gold- 
size ; while in other varieties of the process, gold-powder 
is mixed with oil to the consistence of an ink, which is 
then used like printers’ ink. 

Some of the productions briefly adverted to above 
are almost magical in effect; but we are inclined to 
think that ‘ printing by magic’ is more remarkably 
shewn in other processes which have recently presented 
their claims to notice. Some of these depend mainly 
on intense pressure, some on chemical action, some on 
electrotypic action, and some on casting or moulding ; 
while others comprise two or more of these varieties of 
action. Let us briefly glance at a few of them. 

There is a galvanoplastic process, in which a mould 
in gutta-percha is obtained from any raised or sunken 
device; a galvanotype or electrotype cast is obtained 
from this mould in copper, and impressions on paper 
are printed from the mould. There is a galvanographic 
process, in which an artist paints a picture or design, 
on a plate of silvered copper, with a paint or pigment 
varying in thickness; this plate is electrotyped, whereby 
is obtained a copy in intaglio of every line produced in 
relief on the plate by the lines or markings of paint ; 
and impressions are printed from this electrotype as 
from an engraved copper plate. There is a galvano- 
glyphic process, in which a drawing is etched upon the 
varnished surface of a zinc plate: a coat of ink is 
applied to this varnished surface, to which it adheres | 
everywhere but in the engraved lines; other coats of | 
ink are applied by a roller; and from the plate thus 
prepared an electrotype is obtained, which can be 
printed from by the wood-cut method. There is a 
chemitype process, in which casts in relief are taken 
from an engraving; a design is etched on the etching- 


ground of a polished zinc plate, and bitten in with 


aquafortis; the etching-ground and the acid are re- 
moved; a coating of fusible metal is applied to the 
zine plate by melting fusible filings; the fusible metal 
is scraped down to the level of the zinc; the plate is 
immersed in an acid solution, which eats away the 
zinc and leaves the fusible metal; and thus the latter 
is left in relief, so as to be printed from by the typo- 
graphic press. ‘There is a paneiconographic process— 
a long name, which seems to imply a power of copy- 
ing or reproducing any or all kinds of engraving; the 
design is drawn with lithographic ink, or is trans- 
ferred from any kind of engraving, upon a plate of 
polished zinc; this thin layer of ink is thickened by 
passing an inking-roller over it, and by dusting it 
with finely powdered resin; the plate is immersed in 
acid; the acid eats away the zinc surface in the parts 
left unprotected, and the remaining portion serves as a 
raised plate whence impressions may be taken by the 
common printing-press. There is a stylographic pro- 
cess, whereby a copper plate may be engraved without 
the aid either of graver or of etching-acid: a black 


' composition is pouted upon a smooth metallic surface ; 


a thin coat of silver is applied to the composition ; the 
artist sketches his design with a sharp tool, cutting 
through the silver to the level of the black composi- 
tion; he obtains an electrotype cast, on which the 
design is of course in relief; he obtains a second cast 
by the same means, with the design sunk or in intaglio; 
and from this second cast impressions are taken by the 
ordinary copperplate-printing process. 

There are doubtless other ‘ graphies’ and ‘ typies,’ 
the names of which escape us at the present moment, 
but the above will give a familiar idea of the very in- 
genious modes in which chemical action and mechanical 
pressure are now made available in printing. ‘There is, 
however, one method, which made a great noise a few 
years ago, and of which a little description may be 
desirable. This is anastatic printing. Towards the 
close of the year 1841, the Atheneum startled its readers 
by the announcement of a new discovery, which seemed 
at the time to promise very serious consequences. The 
proprietors received from a correspondent at Berlin a 
reprint of four pages of the number of that journal 
which had been published in London only on 25th 
September. The copy was a very perfect fac-simile, 
differing only from the original in the impression being 
somewhat lighter, and the body of ink less than usual. 
In 1845, it was announced that the inventor or intro- 
ducer of the method was a M. Baldermus. The pro- 
prietors of the Art-union, as a means of shewing the 
nature and capabilities of the method, printed two pages 
of one of their numbers thereby. They proceeded as 
follows: The compositors set up in the usual way 
sufficient nfatter to fill two quarto pages of the work, 
leaving spaces for three wood-cuts, three drawings, and 
a few lines of writing in pen and ink, which were pro- 
perly adjusted to the blanks left for them. The two 
pages were then copied or transferred to zinc plates, 
from which the printing was effected. ‘The impressions 
were fainter than those from the original types, but in 
other respects were perfect fac-similes. 

Now, it is evident that the whole gist of the matter 
must depend upon the nature of the ‘ copy’ or ‘ transfer’ 
just adverted to; and Professor Faraday soon after- 
wards explained the rationale of the process with that 
felicity of manner which so distinguishes him. ‘The 
process is, in fact, another example of that chemical 


| printing which is now brought about in so many ways. 


We know that water attracts water; that oil attracts 
oil; that water and oil repel each other; that metals 
may be wetted with oil or with gum-water, but not 
so readily or completely with clean water. Now, these 
few facts are really the foundation of the whole affair. 
A sheet of printed paper, whether printed by the letter- 
press or by the plate-press, is first moistened with 
dilute acid, and then rolled forcibly on a clean zinc 
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plate. The acid runs off the ink, but remains on the 
paper, and etches or eats into the zinc; while a very 
minute portion of the ink becomes transferred or ‘set- 
off,’ as the printers term it, from the paper to the zinc 
plate. That ink will thus set-off, is a fact necessary to 
be borne in mind; if a corner of a newspaper be fixed 
on a white sheet cf paper, and be then pressed or rubbed 
with a paper-knife, the letters will be distinctly seen in 
reverse on the white paper. A similar effect is pro- 
duced by the heavy pressure of the roller on the paper 
placed upon the zine plate. The plate, with the faint 
transfer thus upon its surface, is washed with a weak 
gum solution ; this solution freely wets the etched zinc 
surface, but is repelled by the ink of the transfer. An 
ink roller is then passed over the plate, with a converse 
effect ; that is, the ink attaches itself to the already 
slightly inked portion, while it is repelled from the 
parts wetted with the solution. In this condition, 
impressions can be printed from the plate by the com- 
mon lithographic press. When the printed page is too 
old to allow the ink to set-off by pressure, it is wetted 
with a peculiar salt solution, to bring about the required 
conditions. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing that this anastatic 
method has many points of resemblance to litho- 
graphy, and zincography, and other of the modern 
*graphies’ and ‘typies ;’ and it is not a matter for much 
surprise if two or three persons may have claimed the 
discovery or invention. It has since been shewn that 
processes almost exactly identical with anastatic print- 
ing were practised in England some years before the 
German invention was announced. There have been 
attempts to ascertain how far the anastatic process 
might be made available as a substitute for lithography, 
by transferring or printing from drawings made on paper 
with lithographic chalk ; but there have been obstacles, 
arising from the difliculty of producing a kind of paper 
which shall possess a surface similar to that of litho- 
graphic stone. At one period the anastatic process 
excited some uneasiness, under the idea that it might 
afford too great a facility for forgery or piratical publi- 
cation; but we are not aware that the process has yet 
been applied to any considerable extent, either honestly 
or surreptitiously. 

The last few months have witnessed the introduction 
of another curious and remarkable invention in printing, 
chemical and mechanical, like many of those which we 
have already been considering, and applicable, as it 
would appear, to many novel and useful purposes. 
M. Louis Auer, of the Imperial Printing-office at 
Vienna, has brought forward a process which he desig- 
nates the Naturselbstdriick, or natural process of self- 
printing, or natural history printing. An extract 
from a pamphlet of his, translated in the Atheneum a 
few weeks ago, gives the following account of the 
process: ‘How can, in a few seconds, and almost 
without cost, a plate for printing be obtained from any 
original, bearing a striking resemblance to it in every 
particular, without the aid of an engraver or designer ? 
If the original be a plant, a flower, or an insect, a 
texture, or, in short, any lifeless object whatever, it is 
pressed between a copper plate and a lead plate, through 
two rollers that are closely screwed together. The 
original, by means of the pressure, leaves its image 
impressed with all its peculiar delicacy, with its whole 
surface, as it were, on the lead plate. If colours, or 
inks, are applied to the stamped lead plate, as in printing 
a copper plate, a copy in the most varying colours, 
bearing a most striking resemblance to the original, is 
obtained by one single impression from such plate. If 
a great number of copies are required, which the lead 
plate, on account of its softness, is not capable of 
furnishing, it is stereotyped, if to be printed from a 


the stereotyped or electrotyped plate instead of from 
the lead plate. When a copy of a unique object, which 
cannot be subjected to pressure, is to be made, the 
original must be covered with dissolved gutta-percha ; 
and this gutta-percha, when removed, and washed with 
a solution of silver, becomes a matrix, whence an elec- 
trotype may be obtained.’ The impressions of natural 
objects produced in this way are exceedingly beautiful. 
In agate, the various layers have different degrees of 
hardness. Now, if we take a section of agate, and 
expose it to the action of strong acid, some parts 
become corroded, and others not; and if ink be applied, 
very beautiful impressions may at once be obtained ; 
but for printing any considerable number, electrotype 
copies are obtained, and printed from in the same 
manner as etchings. The process, in short, may be 
characterised as a mode of enabling fossils, agates, 
leaves, plants, mosses, sea-weeds, insects’ wings, and 
other delicately constructed natural substances, to 
print copies of themselves without the aid of designer 
or engraver. 

The very next number of the Atheneum to that which 
announced this interesting discovery or invention, 
illustrated these two facts: that inventors in different 
countries are often ignorant of each other’s doings; and 
that there is, at the present time, a large amount of 
steady attention and active exertion being applied to 
these curious novelties in printing. It appears that a 
Birmingham firm holds a patent for adorning metals, 
comprising the essential elements of the Naturselbst- 
driick, inasmuch as sheets of German silver and 
Britannia metal receive an adorned surface by having 
a piece of lace placed between two sheets or plates, 
and then rolling them with some considerable pressure. 
It has been found, also, that not only lace, but figured 
paper, perforated zinc, and other thin substances, can 
be made to stamp their mark upon the soft plates, and 
that these plates have been printed from in brown ink 
upon paper. Another fact which this correspondence 
brought out is, that an eminent London publishing 
firm holds a patent for a process analogous, in many 
respects, to the Austrian Naturselbstdriick, and con- 
templates the printing of a particular class of book 
illustrations by its means. 

There is so much that is beautiful and surprising in 
many of these novel that we feel half dis- 
posed to group them all together as ‘Printing by 
Magic.’ It is a magic, however, destined speedily to 
have a commercial or £ s. d. value, which cannot be 
said of all magic. 


BROADSHEETS OF THE PESTILENCE. 


On a recent occasion, when looking over some old 
pamphlets relating to the city of London, we happened 
to light upon three or four broadsheets, published at or 
about the time of the Great Plague. They are so 
curious, that we have thought a brief account of them 
may not be without interest to the reader. Of the 
Great Plague itself we need hardly speak, for Defoe’s 
vivid description of it, the scattered articles respecting 
it in the Journal, and the romances which have been 
furnished by it with a basis and plot, have rendered 
it more or less familiar to most persons. It is rather 
in a literary point of view that we notice the matter: 
to shew what were the kinds of works produced by 
publishers at the time of, and in relation to, the great 
calamity. 

One of these productions is a sheet measuring 
about eighteen inches, by fourteen in width. It was 
printed at London ‘by T. Mabb, for R. Burton and 
R. Gilberson,’ in 1665, the year of the Great Plague. 
Round it is a wood-cut border, made of death’s-heads, 


typographic press ; or electrotyped, if to be worked at | cross-bones, skeletons, hour-glasses, and old Father 
a copperplate press. This is done as many times as | Time, with a scythe in his hand, and cloven hoofs instead 
may be necessary; and the impressions are taken from | of feet. The title of the sheet is long but expressive :— 
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*London’s Loud Cryes to the Lord by Prayer: Made by 
a Reverend Divine, and Approved of by many others: 
Most fit to be used by every Master of a Family, both 
in City and Country. With an Account of several 
Modern Plagues or Visitations in London, with the 
Number of those that then Died, as well of all Diseases 
as of the Plague : Continued down to this Present Day, 
August 8, 1665.’ Under the title-page is a wood-cut 
representation of London, with an inscription in one 
corner—‘ Oh London, repent, repent!’ an angel hover- 
ing over the city is darting arrows, daggers, and fiery 
tongues on the devoted metropolis; while in the fore- 
ground are coffins, hearses, people kneeling in prayer, 
and Death digging a grave. ‘The upper part of the 
sheet is chiefly occupied by a prayer, written in quaint, 
but mournful and earnest language; the purport of 
the prayer being, of course, that the great national 
affliction might be averted. ‘The margin contains 
about forty references to texts of Scripture, on which 
certain passages in the prayer are founded. Under- 
neath this, the religious portion of the sheet, comes a 
statistical table, containing, as we are told, ‘ An exact 
and true Relation of the number of those that were 
buried in London and the Liberties, of all Diseases, 
from the 17 of March 1591, to the 15 of December 
1592.’ This was the period of one of the greatest pesti- 
lences with which London had been previously afflicted. 
In one week during this period, 987 persons died of 
the plague; while in the whole period, the number was 
11,503. By the side of this were similar tables for 
1603, 1625, 1630, 1636, 1637, 1638, 1646, 1647, and 
1648, for so often had the plague afflicted our metro- 
polis in that half-century. ‘The numbers stated to 
have died in certain weeks of the autumn of 1625 
were 2471, 3659, 4115, 4468, 4218, 3344, and 2550, 
being nearly 25,000 in less than two short months. 
The sheet was published while the plague of 1665 was 
still going on. At that time, 8th August, there were 
said to be forty-four parishes clear of the plague, and 
eighty-six parishes affected. The number of deaths 
from the plague in that week were 2817. The com- 
piler of the sheet findsyroom just at the bottom to 
put in a recipe ‘against the plague.’ We are directed 
to ‘Take leaves of sage and wormwood, of each an 
ounce and a half; rue, six ounces and a half: wash them 
in spring water; cut and beat them; let the juice run 
from them, and put it in an earthen pot, with half a 
pint of strong white-wine vinegar; cover it close for 
24 hours; strain it, and add an ounce of turbish finely 
powdered: cover all close 24 hours more; ards 
strain it, and then use it.’ How or when it is to be 
used is not stated. 

Another of these sheets, about the size of the former, 
is called London’s Lord have Mercy upon Us. Like it, 
too, it has a wood-cut border of skeletons and heads 
and grave-diggers’ tools, and a picture of London under 
the visitation of 1665. The tables of deaths in the 
various plague-years are nearly identical in both, for the 
two sheets appear to have been published within a few 
weeks of each other. A few manuscript entries bring 
down the dates to September 5, from which we learn, 
that the dread affliction had by that time reached a 
height far surpassing that which any former plague- 
year had exhibited: the deaths by plague had increased 
from 2817 in the week ending August 8, to 6978 in the 
week ending September 5. Instead of a prayer, this 
broadsheet contains a versified exhortation to the 
people, consisting of sixty-four lines. The writer, as an 
exhortation to repentance, reminds his readers of what 
had already befallen the country :— 


Seventeen years since, a little plague God sent; 
He shoke his rod to move us to repent. 

Not long before that time, a dearth of corn 
Was sent to us, to see if we would turn. 

And after that—there’s none deny it can— 
The beasts did suffer for the sin of man: 


Grass was so short and small, that it was told, 
Hay for four pound a load was daily sold. 


Further on, he entreats : 


Let all infeeted houses be thy text, 

And make this use, that thine may be the next. 
The red-cross still is used, as it hath been, 

To shew they Christians are that are within. 
And Lord have mercy on us on the door, 

Puts thee in mind to pray for them therefore. 
The watchman that attends the house of sorrow, 
He may attend upon thy house to-morrow. 


This second broadsheet takes up the medical side of 
the subject to a greater extent than the other. It finds 
a corner for ‘ certain approved medicines for the plague, 
both to prevent that contagion, and to expel it after it 
be taken ; as have been approved in anno 1625, as also 
in this present visitation, 1665.’ There is a ‘cheap 
medicine to keep from infection,’ consisting of a drink 
of garlic and milk, to be taken in the morning fasting. 
There is ‘a posset drink to remove the plague from the 
heart,’ consisting of warm ale with pimpernel seethed 
in it. And there is ‘an approved remedy against the 
plague,’ by eating figs every morning fasting, with 
sprigs of rue shred and put into them. 

A third broadsheet, published still later in the year 
than the other two, shews that the highest number of 
deaths by the plague in 1665, was in the week ending 
September 19, when it reached 7165; after this date, 
the numbers rapidly decreased. This broadsheet dis- 
penses with the wood-cuts, but it gives a greater num- 
ber of medicinal recipes. We are told how ‘to correct 
the aire ;) how to make and employ perfumes ; how to 
prepare ‘inward medicines for the prevention of the 
plague,’ and others for its cure when prevention is im- 
possible. If the means to ‘ correct.the aire’ be not effi- 
cient, the liberality of the doctor is certainly not at fault ; 
for he gives his readers abundance of choice. He says: 
‘Thyme, mint, rosemary, bay-leaves, balm, pitch, tarre, 
rosen, turpentine, frankincense, myrrh, amber ; one or 
more of these, as they are at hand, or may be readily 
procured, are to be cast on the coales, to purify the 
house.’ The advice also is given that ‘such as are to 
walk abroad, or talk with any, may do well to carry 
rue, wormwood, angelica, gentian, myrrh, scordium, 
valerian, Setwall root, or zedoary in their hands, to 
smell to, and of those they may hold or chew a little in 
their mouths as they go.’ 

A fourth broadsheet, and the last which we shall 
notice here, is larger than the others, and has the title 
‘Lord have Mercy upon Us’ set in a fine wood-cut 
framework, composed of foliage adcrned with death’s- 
heads. Up the two side-margins are little wood-cuts of 
the virtues, such as Constancy, Sobriety, Temperance, 
Repentance, Humility, Chastity, Perseverance, Prayer, 
Fasting, Faith, Hope, Charity, Patience, and two or 
three others; each is represented by a female figure, 
and most of them are kneeling in the attitude of 
prayer. The top and bottom margins are decked with 
spades, coffins, graves, and so forth. At the top of the 
sheet are a few prayerful exhortations. Then come 
wood-cuts of skulls, bones, and skeletons. Beneath 
these are three ‘ preservatives from infection—by smell, 
by drink, by food; and three ‘ preservatives wher 
infected—by sweating, by ‘ripening the sore, by airing 
clothes” The recipes for these purposes lead one to 
wonder how the herbalists of those days came to place 
reliance on such heterogeneous conglomerations of medi- 
cines. We are directed, in the preservative by smell, 
to hold to the nose a sponge soaked in herb-of-grace 
water—this liquid being formed of vinegar and rose- 
water in which rue and wormwood have been boiled. 
An ‘aliter’ or alternative is to smell to cedar-wood 
contained in a little box of which the lid is full of 
holes. The drink for a preventative is a pint of beer, 
with sliced lemon, wormwood, and herb-of-grace, taken 
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in the morning fasting ; while the preservative by food 
is a roasted fig, containing walnut-kernel, salt, and 
herb-of-grace ; observing, to ‘fast one hour after, but 
use it daily ;’ and an aliter or alternative is a slice of 
toasted bread, spread over with butter, treacle, and 
herb-of-grace. ‘The airing of rooms, and beds, and 
clothes, is directed to be done by means of cedar, juni- 
per, lavender, bay-leaves, rosemary, rose-water, or 
vinegar, more or less heated. The mixture intended 
to produce the sweating, and the poultice ‘to ripen 
the sore,’ we will say nothing about, except that 
the variety of the ingredients is as remarkable as 
their number is considerable. There then follows a 
recipe so very curious in the tone of thought which 
it exhibits, that we cannot do better than transcribe a 
portion of it; it characterises a quaint conceit of those 
days, in mixing up Christian virtues as the ingredients, 
in a kind of posset or medicine. It is designated ‘ A 
Special Means to Preserve Health,’ and runs thus :— 
‘First, fast and pray. Then take a quart of Repent- 
ance of Nineveh, and put in two handfuls of Faith in 
the Blood of Christ, with as much Hope and Charity as 
you can get, and put it into the vessel of a clean Con- 
science. ‘Then boil it on the fire of Love, so long till 
you see by the eye of Faith, the black foam of the love 
of this world stink in your stomach; then scum it off 
clean with the spoon of faithful Prayers. When that is 
done, put in the powder of Patience, and take the cloth 
of Christ’s Innocency, and strain all together in His 
Cup. Then drink it burning hot near thy heart, and 
cover thee warm with as many cloths of Amendment of 
Life as God shall strengthen thee to bear, that thou 
mayest sweat out all the poison of Covetousness, Pride, 
Idolatry, Usury, Swearing, Lying, and such like. And 
when thou feelest thyself aluered from the forenamed 
vices, take the powder of Say-well, and put it upon thy 
tongue ; but drink thrice as much Do-well daily. Then 
take the Oil of Good Works, and anoint therewith thine 
eyes, ears, heart, and hands, that they may be ready and 
nimble to minister unto the poor members of Christ ’— 
with a little more to the same effect. We may observe 
that the three broadsheets before noticed were published 
in the reign of Charles IL, in 1665; but that this last- 
named example appeared twenty-nine years carlier, 
during the reign of Charles I. 

Not one word anywhere of the true preventatives of 
plag leanliness, ventilation, and healthful food ! 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH THE SCENE CHANGES, 

Tarx of the Great Exhibition as you will, it had little 
more than the merit of concentrating in one spot the 
common daily exhibitions of London. ‘There are at least 
a score of streets in the metropolis, to which, if they 
were made exhibitions at a shilling a head, people would 
flock from the remotest corners of the country and the 
world. ‘The shop-windows are full of the wonders of 
science and industry both home and foreign ; and from 
them and the warehouses behind, a very correct idea 
may be obtained of the comparative status of the nation 
as regards the arts of civilisation. To such exhibitions 
the natives have been accustomed from childhood ; and 
it is fortunate that it is so, or there would be no such thing 
as getting along the thoroughfares; but even among the 
natives, there are many determined window-starers, and 
it has often occurred to us, that these are the persons 
who really enjoy London, and benefit by its teachings. 
In general, however, you may set it down with tolerable 
certainty, that the spectators who are busy with such 
gratuitous shows, are strangers from the country or 
from foreign parts. 


There could be no mistake at least about one indi- 
vidual, who might have been seen for several successive 
days studying the shop-windows as if he had paid his 
shilling for the privilege, and was determined to make 
the most of it. The survey Robert made of the metro- 
polis was of a practical nature, and although he may at 
the same time have gratified his taste and curiosity, he 
did not suffer this to interfere with his business purpose. 
Frequently he went into the shops, and asked permis- 
sion to examine the object that had attracted him, and 
this was never refused: on the contrary, although 
he made no pretence of purchasing, the dealer usually 
seemed gratified with the questions of a polite, earnest, 
gentlemanly young man, and was not loath to enter 
into conversation. The exhibitions of the fine arts 
and of scientific apparatus, even those that actually 
cost a shilling, came next; and lastly, from the 
corner of the lofty gallery, where he sat buttoned up 
to the throat in an old coat, he was the critical yet 
delighted spectator of the doings on the stage in some 
of the popular theatres. 

Robert had no fear of being unable to obtain a living 
in London ; but it was necessary to put himself properly 
in the way, so that no more time might be lost in 
experiments than was necessary. His survey, without 
daunting him in the main, had brought down a good 
deal the estimate he had formed of his own capabili- 
ties. There was a completeness, in its own way, about 
everything he saw, which shewed him that something 
more was wanting than the bent of genius. The rudest 
toy was obviously put together by accustomed hands, 
which did what they intended to do, and nothing more. 
The humblest actor, whose business perhaps was merely 
to deliver a letter, performed his part like a man who 
knew perfectly well what he was about. It struck 
Robert that the most gifted amateur imaginable could 
not construct a toy as well to answer the same purpose 
—that is, to sell for the same money—or deliver a letter 
as well, with the business-like propriety demanded, 
and the subordination required to the rest of the action. 
In the pictorial art, so far as he could judge from the 
depots of the ordinary picture-dealers, the case was 
somewhat different. There the untaught, uncertain, 
inexperienced hand was often painfully obvious ; and 
in periodical literature, likewise, there were specimens 
without number of jejune twaddle and feeble violence. 
These were not the rude completeness of the toy, the 
humble finish of the actor, but the floundering of weak 
and illogical minds in a pursuit for which they were 
naturally unfit. 

When a few days had passed in practical observation 


| and mental debate, it was necessary to determine upon 


some trial; but before doing so, he thought it proper 
to deliver his only letter of introduction. This was 
not from Captain Semple, who, with the exception of 
his bankrupt agent, had not a single acquaintance in 
the world whose whereabouts he knew: it was from 
Mrs Margery the cook, and addressed to a cousin 
of her own, originally a sign-painter, but now, she 
thought, a little higher in the world. Even Robert 
smiled at the nature of the introduction, and at the 
square letter containing it, with its blotch of wax, that 
seemed to have fallen by accident, and was stamped 
with a thimble. But it would be a comfort to one so 
new to the scene, and so solitary in it, to be able to 
converse upon his prospects with any habitué what- 
ever; and our adventurer, for a very obvious reason, 
was hardly entitled to look down upon any calling, 
however humble. He was surprised, however, to find 
that the address led him towards the haunts of quality ; 
and when he stopped at the private door of a respectable 
shop in Jermyn Street, St James’s, he would have 
thought he had made a mistake, but for the name on a 
small brass-plate at the side: ‘Mr Driftwood.’ He rang 
the bell, and after a moderate time the door was opened 
in a great hurry by Mr Driftwood in person, with a 
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well-bedaubed pallet on his thumb, garnished with the 
accessory maulstick and bundle of brushes. 

‘Well!’ cried the artist, in apparent surprise at the 
aspect of his visitor, ‘if I did not think it was his lord- 
ship come by appointment; and I would not keep him 
waiting for that rascally boy. But never mind, it’s 
no trouble, step in, sir;’ and shuffling rapidly through 
the passage, he led the way. After ascending a stair, 
they went out upon the leaded roof of a lower building, 
and crossing it by means of a railed gangway, entered 
what seemed the upper part, or garret, of an outhouse. 

This was obviously the artist’s studio; a character 
conferred upon it by numerous unframed pictures, placed 
in all sorts of angles to catch the light from the roof, 
and a large easel supporting a painting recently begun. 
There was nothing else, however, to distinguish the 
place from an ordinary garret, if not its strangely 
uncared-for and ruinous appearance. The rough wood- 
work had never been painted ; both the sky-lights were 
broken in more than one place, and the apertures 
stuffed with something to keep out the rain; the naked 
tiles bore little or no token of cement, and in one place, 
where they appeared to have suffered some damage, 
they were propped up with a thin spar, which the 
artist turned to account, likewise, by hanging upon it 
his coat and stock. The only furniture in the room 
was a small form covered with soiled baize; a large 
chest, which appeared to do duty as a table; and a 
screen adorned with caricatures, behind which the 
curious visitor might enjoy a peep at a truckle-bed. 
The master of the studio was a man approaching 
middle age, with a small black eye that would have 
been piercing, if it could have fixed for a moment; an 
untidy moustache, under a nose of the pug order; a 
brush of dark hair round his uncovered throat; and 
an unkempt mass of the same material, cut short and 
square at the upper part of the brow, but descending 
in clots upon his shoulders. 

Robert had time to study this portrait while the 
artist was conning over, with considerable difficulty, the 
pothooks of the cook. At length, Mr Driftwood having 
come to the end of the missive, turned his restless eyes 
upon the introduced, and hopped him over from head 
to foot in a twinkling. 

*Glad to see you, Mr Oaklands,’ said he; ‘hope 
cousin Margery is well—never ashamed of poor rela- 
tions—best families decay sometimes. But what can I 
do for you, my dear sir? An artist or a patron? 
Never could make Margery out. Oh, I see; merely 
a stranger in the metropolis, come to have a peep at 
the works of genius. Well, I own I am one of the 


copies not unworthy, perhaps, of a moment’s notice.’ 

‘I shall be happy to be allowed to look at your 
collection, sir,’ replied Robert ; ‘ but I was in hopes Mrs 
Margery had explained that I came here not so much 
to gratify my taste, as to look out for employment; 
she fancied that I should derive some benefit from 
the hints of a man of your experience in London life.’ 

‘To be sure you will—Margery was right. But are 
you ina hurry? Can you wait for the tide, or do you 
mean to take the city by storm ?’ 

‘I must get something to do in as much less than a 
fortnight as possible.’ 

‘Vastly well. But, you see, we are all employed here 
at this moment—all tearing the bread out of each 
other’s mouths. What part do you mean to take in 
the mélée? If you are an artist, you must get me 
down, or somebody else, to step upon. That is the 
difficulty : nobody thinks of working up—we all want 
to be top sawyers, every mother’s son of us.’ 

‘To be sure we do,’ said Robert, smiling; ‘ but if we 
can’t be top sawyers, why we must just jump down, 
with a will, and try it the other way.’ 

‘You are right, my boy,’ cried the artist; ‘that’s 

the ticket! But what do you propose to do? It is 


very well to say you want employment; but what 
= t do you want ?—what employment are you 
t for?’ 

‘I know a little of sketching and colouring, and I 
can copy in oil when a thing is before me. I write a 
tolerable style. I am acquainted with several lan- 
guages, and could teach them at a pinch; likewise 
arithmetic, and, to the usual point in Euclid, geometry. 
I model a little in pipe-clay, but don’t know as yet how 
to cast. I have a turn for carpentry, and might hope, 
with some experience, to rise to cabinet-making. I 
am not quite unaccustomed to bricklaying—house- 
painting—or gardening. I could carry a hod without 
blinking to the top of a wall as high as the Monument ; 
and if all trades failed me, I think, with a very little 
practice, I could handle a musket as well as any 
bumpkin that ever came out of our county.’ 

‘You will do!’ cried the artist; ‘you will do! One- 
third of these capabilities would be enough; for the 
grand thing is, the determination to work. Get work 
to your liking if you can; but anyway, get work. No 
use in waiting and wishing, and repining and starv- 
ing: do something in the meantime till the other thing 
turns up. Yet don’t be too sanguine, after all; for one 
gets into a circle somehow, and there’s no getting out 
of it. ‘Tried the out-of-doors line first myself, and not 
a bad thing it was; rose to the gallipots—nothing less 
than Latin there—got good stuff out of them; but on 
and up I must go; high art would have me—and here 
Iam.’ The ci-devant sign-dauber looked round with a 
kind of rueful pride; and Robert conceived a strong 
suspicion that he had been more comfortable when 
among the gallipots. He had already observed that the 
collection consisted of a few mechanical copies, and 
many original pieces, that looked wonderfully like sign- 
paintings, executed on canvas instead of wood. ‘There 
was one picture, however, on which he gazed with 
admiration. It was obviously, he thought, the work of 
one of the old Italian masters, and must be worth an 
immense sum. It was this the artist was engaged in 
copying, and the piece on the easel had already rendered 
the design of the original with wonderful fidelity. 

‘That is a gem,’ said Mr Driftwood, ‘a genuine Cor- 
reggio of the first class ; and mine will be so like, that 
the old fellow himself would not be able to tell which 
is which. But what a marvellous difference in the 
pecuniary value! You see what prejudice does, my 
young friend.’ 

‘If you could only wait for time to mellow your 
tints,’ suggested Robert, with a smile—‘say a few 
hundred years—who knows what the result might 


victims of art. Here are a few originals and some | be ? 


‘Oh, as for that,’ replied the artist gravely, ‘ there is 
no occasion to wait so long. It will be mellow enough 
before it leaves my hands, I assure you, and with 
more eracks in it than the original. All that is easy 
enough ; but to get your hand into a glass gallipot, and 
paint the letters upside down, inside out—that is some- 
thing to talk of. But it must be confessed it is not 
high art.’ 

‘You, of course, make this copy to order?’ 

‘To be sure I do. How otherwise could I get hold 
of a Correggio, the like of which is not to be found in 
any of the public galleries? The proprietor wants 
money, and so do I—that’s how it comes about.’ 

‘I don’t understand—the proprietor wants money ?’ 

‘Yes: he wants to pledge the picture for a good round 
sum, and my copy in the meantime, will do duty on his 
walls instead. Being known to possess the original, no- 
body will suspect what they see to be Jack Driftwood’s 
handiwork. But come, my friend, Iam curious to dis- 
cover what you can do. Takehold of this brush, will you ? 
and dash away at the dark drapery, while I put in the 
lights on the left. Don’t be afraid, but go right into it.’ 
Robert was afraid, but only for a few seconds. He did 
as he was desired; and it would have been hard to say 
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which benefited most—the pupil, by the practical hints 
he received, or the master, by the rapid and intelligent 
execution of his orders. The young man was fond of 
work, and this was of an interesting kind. He threw 
off his coat and neckerchief, and entered into it with 
zeal and determination, and Driftwood was the first to 
tire ; declaring heartily, that with the advantage of his 
advice now and then, his assistant, in the course of time, 
would become almost as good a painter as himself. Here 
the door-bell rung. 

‘Zounds! where’s that rascally boy?’ cried the 
artist, as he flew to answer it. Robert did not know, 
and he went quietly on retouching the picture. Ina 
short time Mr Driftwood returned, ushering in with 
great formality, a lady and gentleman. 

‘Did you see that boy, Mr Oaklands?’ said he— 
‘never mind: only a friend of mine from the country,, 
Sir Vivian. I have been giving him a hint or two 
while working at your Correggio, and he takes well to 
it for an amateur.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said the stranger, who was an 
elderly man of a rather dignified presence, ‘ you appear 
to have taken your own hints to some purpose. There 
are bits here quite above the fidelity of your usual 
mechanical touch. Did you say Mr Oak——??’ 

* Oaklands, Sir Vivian.’ 

* Of the Devonshire family, sir?’ 

‘Of no family at all,’ replied Robert. 

* That is, of no family to speak of,’ put in the artist, 
frowning aside. ‘Who would talk of his own family 
in the presence of Sir Vivian Falcontower ?’ 

* You see, Claudia, there is a spirit here which Drift- 
wood’s inaterial copies have hitherto wanted. He is 
improving. You are improving, Driftwood.’ The artist 
bowed low. The lady called Claudia was a very 
lovely young person, and although rather slight and 
petite than otherwise in figure, of, a still more dis- 
tingué air than her father. Her nose might just incur 
a suspicion of being retrouss¢, and it was this, probably, 
that gave a certain piquancy to her otherwise still 
features; but the face owed its character chiefly to a 
pair of large, well-opened, brilliant eyes, which turned 
their full blaze upon those of the person she addressed, 
to the manifest discomfiture, sometimes, of the feeble 
or the sensitive. Those eyes were turned upon Robert 
when he said, ‘Of no family at all;’ and they remained 
fixed upon him with the interest one bestows upon a 
new or rare animal. Sir Vivian’s visit was merely to 
learn what progress was being made with the copy, 
and perhaps to ascertain that the valuable original was 
safe; but his daughter seemed inclined to linger. She 
at length demanded of Robert suddenly, whether, as 
an amateur, he was an admirer of Correggio? Having 
satisfied her on this point, he added, with straightfor- 
ward simplicity : 

‘But Iam not an amateur, in the usual meaning of 
the word: I might rather be called an artist, for I 
would apply myself to the profession if I thought I 
could live by it.’ 

Miss Falcontower lightened upon him again, and this 
time from head to foot. ‘If you desire to be an artist,’ 
said she, ‘ you will doubtless make yourself acquainted 
with what is going on in the world of art. You per- 
haps do not know, seeing you are only recently from 
the country, that a new school threatens to supersede 
such objects of your admiration as this ?’—pointing to 
the Correggio. 

‘I know,’ replied Robert, at once pleased and sur- 
prised at being addressed so frankly by a young lady 
of Miss Falcontower’s rank—‘ I know that Young Ger- 
many is indoctrinating Young England in the theory 
that the masters of art strayed in a wrong direction 
from the medieval point; ter that it is necessary, 
before any real advance can be made, to go back to the 
era before Raphael, and before Michael Angelo 
Leonardo da Vinci.’ 


‘And do you not believe that this will lead to a 
school greater than that of Italy ?’ 

* Not lead, in the ordinary meaning of the word; but 
it may give rise to a school that will avoid the errors 
both of the new and old. I have seen some specimens 
of the English heterodoxy, and they seem to me to be 
composed of the disjecta membra of art, not the whole 
body—far less the soul.’ 

‘Do they not imitate nature with remarkable 
fidelity ?’ 

‘They imitate individual objects with remarkable 
fidelity, and then put them into the piece, as men put 
curiosities into a glass-case in a museum. Nature 
works differently in her pictures. The effects there 
are mainly produced by means of light and shadow. 
Shadow, so far as painters can deal with it, is merely 
an obscuration; and the things plunged in it become 
more or less rounded in their edges and indefinite in 
their figure. The new artists—if I may judge from 
the little I have seen—express shadow by a daub of 
dark colour, and give the objects within it as distinctly 
and definitely as if they were in the full blaze of the 
sun. They deal by distance in the same way. Yonder 
picture, near the door—I can hardly tell what the 
subject is, although my sight is reasonably clear; but 
the new artists, I have a notion, would make it a 
miniature copy. You, ma’am, are the centre of the 
piece I see before me: everything else is comparatively 
dim and disregarded; but in painting the scene, the 
new artists would do their best to injure the impression 
of interest or delight, by elaborating, as carefully as 
the principal figure, even the caricatures on the screen 
behind you, which serves as a background. This 
elaboration, it is true, would produce an exact copy of 
the actual thing; but not of the actual thing as it 
appears to me, ‘fa aint and subsidiary to the figure in 
the foreground, which is the object of my interest and 
admiration. All this tends, I think, to shew that 
although the new imitations of nature would serve as 
exquisite illustrations for a treatise on botany, or 
zoology, or anything else requiring the minute depict- 
ment of individual objects, their authors have not yet 
risen to the conception of a picture.’ 

‘But what do you mean by a picture? If everything 
in the piece, taken individually, is correct, is not the 
whole correct ?’ 

‘No. Nature, in her pictures, does not represent indi- 
vidual objects as they are, but as they seem to be, when 
observed through the media of air and distance, and 
modified by light and shadow; and the colour with 
which she glorifies the scene is no inherent property of 
its component parts, for that would sometimes be 
discrepant and irreconcilable.’ 

‘ The colours of nature irreconcilable with themselves! 
—that seems a strange idea. Is it not the province of 
art to copy nature as she is?’ 

‘Not always—not often. Nature rarely—perhaps 
never—presents a finished picture, small enough for the 
canvas of man. Were it otherwise, photography would 
be the highest art. It is the business of art, or rather 
its high and hopeless study, to select and combine the 
forms of nature, and work with them towards the pro- 
duction of one grand impression. This was the aim of 
the great painters—great only from the noble concep- 
tion. This was the aim of the great sculptors, who, 
out of the materials of mortal life, created gods.’ 
Robert grew warm as he spoke on his favourite subject. 
His figure seemed to dilate; the veins of his finely 
chiseled neck swelled; and his kindling eyes pierced 
proudly through the blaze they encountered. Sir 
Vivian listened with interest to this dialogue, for he 
was himself an adherent of the old masters, while his 
daughter was infected with Young-Englandism. 

‘Do you write as well as paint ?’ said he with some 


and | cordiality. 


‘T do a little of both, was the reply; ‘but to do either 


a 
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well, I must see and think more. At present, my aim 
is merely to secure the means of living.’ 

*I shall be glad to hear of your success. Your lucu- 
brations, when they appear, will render me valuable 
assistance in my conflicts with a heretical daughter.’ 

* Nay,’ said Miss Falcontower, ‘if there are two to one, 
it is time for me to retire; but be assured it is only to 
collect my resources against a future occasion.’ While 
she spoke she was walking towards the door, followed 
respectfully by Robert, with her head turned, Parthian- 
like, towards the enemy, till she was suddenly brought 
up by the thin spar that propped the frail part of the 
roof. 


‘For God’s sake, come away!’ shricked the artist, 
smiting his hands together. ‘The warning was of no 
use, for it only made the young lady look up; but 
our adventurer, darting his spread hands, with the 
speed of lightning, above her head, received on them a 
dislodged tile, the broken edge of which cut him to the 
bone, and splashed a drop of blood upon her face. 
Leading her away from the dattgerous spot, he calmly 
wound his handkerchief round his bleeding hand ; 
and then, requesting the loan of her own, with an 
air of tender deference, unmingled with the slightest 
touch of gallantry, he wiped carefully away the taint 
from a lovely face, which, but for him, would have been 
lovely no more. Sir Vivian stood looking on at this 
scene, pale and terror-stricken, unable to move during 
the few moments it lasted; and the artist was hardly 
less paralysed. Miss Falcontower alone was calm and 
collected ; her cheek did not change its colour; and 
she watched the motions of Robert with a wondering 
but composed scrutiny, as if they referred to something 
in which she herself was not personally concerned. 

‘I thank you,’ said she at length recollecting herself. 
‘My father, too, will tell you that he is grateful.’ 

‘I am, indeed, grateful; but I cannot fitly express 
my thanks in this horrid den. Come, Claudia, let us 
leave it at once and for ever.’ 

‘I beg to assure you, Sir Vivian,’ said the artist, 
‘that the moment I can lay hands upon that boy, I 
will send him for a workinan to repair the roof.’ 

‘And if he should fail in laying hands on that boy,’ 
added Robert, ‘I will undertake the task of reparation 
myself to-morrow morning.’ Miss Falcontower gave 
another flash ; and the artist hastened to say: 

‘Let him alone; it is only eccentricity—all young 
men of genius are eccentric.’ 

*I shall be glad to see you at my house,’ said Sir 
Vivian, after a look had passed between him and his 
daughter ; ‘and to shew you my insignificant collection.’ 
Robert bowed. 

‘And soon,’ added the young lady, with another of 
her brilliant flashes—for her face seemed unaccustomed 
to fall into the form of a smile. 

‘I shall be only too happy to avail myself of the 
privilege,’ said Robert. After a momentary hesitation, 
she put out her hand, which he accepted calmly, bowing 
over it, too much in the Grandisonian style, it must be 
told, but gracefully withal. She then took hold of her 
father’s arm. 

* Where ’s that rascally boy ?’ cried the artist. ‘ Never 
mind, I’ll open the street door myself;’ and then they 
all passed from the studio, leaving Robert to the luxu- 
rious feelings of a young man who has met with an 
adventure. 

When the artist returned alone, his new friend 
expostulated warmly with him on the impelicy of 
suffering his studio to fall into so ruinous a condition ; 
but Mr Driftwood denied stoutly that it was his fault— 
it was all along of high art. 

‘The public will not patronise the modern masters,’ 
said he; ‘and what can we do but let the tiles come 
down on them? An author is well off. He gives an 
address, perhaps at his bootmaker’s or stationer’s, in a 
genteel street like this, and lives where he likes; his 


whole stock in trade being merely a little paper, pen, 
and ink, which he may carry in his coat-pocket. An 
artist, on the other hand, has his works to exhibit; and 
exhibit them he must in a respectable locality. That 
is no joke, let me tell you; and then, again, look at the 
necessity he is under of keeping a boy ! y 

‘Very well, Mr Driftwood, all you have to do is to 
borrow a ladder for me to-morrow morning, and a car- 
penter’s plane, for I see you are well supplied with 
what you will call out-of-doors’ paint; and before I am 
done with it, I will turn this into a new house for you.’ 

‘Will you really ? that is kind. But you are a queer 
fellow for the young gentleman cousin Margery speaks 
of! I can borrow a whole chest of tools, for that 
matter. However, you have already done a fair job 
for to-day, and you must dine at my expense. What 
do you drink ?’ and he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
apparently to examine the state of the treasury. 

‘Anything,’ replied Robert, putting on his coat and 
neckerchief—‘ anything from claret to cold water.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, you wouldn’t mind doing with a 
pot of beer ?’ 

‘ Nothing better.’ 

‘Come along, then, old fellow. 


Boy !—never mind ; 
we'll open the door ourselves.’ 


IMPRESSIONS FROM SEALS. 


On approaching the precincts of that district of the 
metropolis called Bermondsey, the wayfarer is sensible 
that he has entered into quite a different atmosphere. 
The heavy odour he perceives resembles that of leather, 
and it is soon obvious that it arises from the principle 
to which leather owes its peculiar smell, and likewise 
its adaptation for the many industrial uses to which it 
is applied. The Ronel Tanneries are close by, and if 
he will peep into the courtyard, he will be able to 
account for at least a portion of the peculiarity of the 
region. The open space presents the regular equip- 
ments of a tanner’s yard—pits, hills of hides and skins, 
and larger hills of refuse tan. Ovine, bovine, equine 
trophies, the tribute of Europe, India, Brazil, respec- 
tively, form mimic mountains in various parts of the 
yard—scattered in so much apparent confusion that we 
must take him in tow, or he will never be able to dis- 
criminate. But leaving these things without present 
examination, we turn to a heap in the corner, the de- 
posits of several wagons: these are seal-skins. To a 
casual glance, they differ nothing from a dirty, hairy, 
raw calf-skin; but to the touch they are thick, oily, 
and heavy. 

The seal-skin manufacture forms a very material 
part of the great business of these tanneries. After as 
much oil as possible has been expressed from the 
unctuous skins, they are put into the lime-pits near us, 
to loosen the bulbous roots of the hair, and prepare them 
for depilation. We may see the workmen hooking 
them up, turning them, and then allowing them to 
glide like sheets of slime through their leather gloves, 
from one pit into another, as easily as eels slip 
through the fingers. When by the ‘handling’ thef 
receive, the action of the lime is hastened, the skins 
proceed to the long low fleshing-house at hand, where 
strange-looking beings— wearing only a shirt and 
leather breeches, and all with a pipe in their mouths— 
are to ‘unhair’ them on one side, and to ‘flesh’ them 
on the other. A thorough washing afterwards, and 
‘striking out,’ currier fashion, on an inclined bench, 
leave them in a state fit to be turned into leather. 
But, in deference to modern taste, leather must not 
only be good, but fine. The seal-skin, in its natural 
state, would make leather too thick to please the cus- 
tomer, and take too much tanning to please the pro- 
ducer. These considerations have led to the invention 
of a skin-splitting machine, which, amongst the mani- 
fold contrivances that facilitate the operations of the 
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modern manufacturing world, stands very prominent 
for its ingenuity. 

Two of these machines are working at the Ronel 
Tanneries, and through one or the other our seal-skins 
will have to pass. In each are a couple of iron rollers, 
Which, as they revolve horizontally, one above the 
other, seize the skin, spread out before them by the 
workman, and present the edge, as it emerges on the 
opposite side, to a keen and rapid blade, moving parallel 
with the line of contact of the rollers. So nicely 
adjusted is this blade, that it gives us in the result two 
skins instead of one, of equal superficial extent, and of 
such thickness as may be desired. 

Our utilising age turns everything to account. Seal- 
hair, if fine and long, finds its way, with cow-hair, to 
the feltmaker or the plasterer; but more usually it is fit 
only for the waste-heap, and, along with the refuse from 
the flesh-house, goes to fertilise our fields. Even the 
flesh-side of the skin from the splitting-machine is 
usually given up as manure. ‘This splitting process is 
not gone through for the object of getting double the 
amount of leather, but to get the grain-side thin. Seal 
makes the toughest and most durable leather, and 
admits of being reduced—under the knives of fleshers, 
splitters, curriers, and finishers—to about a tenth of its 
weight. The pure gelatine of the under or flesh side, 
as it comes from the splitting-machine, makes now and 
then an inferior kind of leather. In general, however, 
it is unfit for this purpose, or even for glue or size, 
either of which would be of so deliquescent a nature 
as to retain the solid form only two or three days. 

Let us now return tothe vats. Round about them in 
various parts are hillock-ranges of seal-skins prepared 
for tanning. A busy crew of men handle these skins, 
and steep them in successively stronger baths of the 
astringent infusion of oak-bark. Another crew, in one 
of the buildings that skirt the open yard, are engaged, 
meanwhile, in tanning: many of the skins more expedi- 
tiously by means of sumach. And a curious manipu- 
lation it appears, for the skins, sewn flesh to flesh 
round the edges, are filled with the liquid sumach, and 
then float about like gigantic bowls, in colour and con- 
sistence resembling green turtle. The sumach is the 
powdered leaves and stalks of a plant that sometimes 
decorates our shrubberies at home, but which grows 
abundantly in Sicily. It contains more of the tanning 
principle than oak-bark, and is very extensively used 
where expedition is desired. 


The after-processes which the seal-skin undergoes. 


are very much the same as with other leathers: it 
is dried and curried, and worked and grained, and 
finished, before the tanner has done his whole duty. 
It then gives occupation to the varnisher, and reaches 
the leather-dealers. Journeying onwards, it comes 
into the hands of Crispin, who makes it into the close, 
beautifully grained shoes for children’s wear, or into 
the toes of the leather cordovan boots, with high mili- 
tary heels, of which our ladies during the last two 
seasons have been so proud. 

Remember, these are the details of only one scene 
of manufacture. A larger community is busy at the 
Ronel Tanneries than at almost any other, with re- 
spect to seal-skins, but every tanner has something 
to do with them. The seal gives employment to a 
greater numbér of our human working-bees than is 
generally supposed. Both in the extent to which it 
pays tribute to some of our common domestic com- 
forts, and in the particulars of its commercial and 
manufacturing history, it offers points of peculiar in- 
terest. Even before its arrival in England at all, its 
adventures would furnish matter both interesting and 
useful for a long gossip. The capture of the seal 
gives employment, in the proper season, to a fleet of 
three or four hundred vessels belonging to Newfound- 
land. The number has been gradually increasing during 
the last quarter of a century, and the trade is by far 


the most profitable part of the business of that colony. 
Although not so extensive a staple, nor so generally 
followed, as the cod-fishery, circumstances give it the 
precedence in importance. When we take into account 
the capital and time, and the almost certain and im- 
mediate return for investment, it is perhaps the most 
remunerative employment in the British Empire. 

The most suitable vessels for the service are from 130 
to 160 tons, and carry forty or fifty men. In 1852, the 
outfit consisted of 367 vessels, employing 13,000 men. 
A quarter of a million seals are sometimes captured : 
about this number was caught last year, although, in 
respect to loss of vessels, it was a very disastrous 
season. Young ones are destroyed by being literally 
knocked on the head; the slightest blow with a club 
or a bat on the back part of the head despatching them. 
Breeding-season is deemed the best time for the seal- 
hunt, as the animals are then in the best condition. 

The seals frequenting the coast of Newfoundland 
are supposed to whelp in the months of February and 
March. This takes place upon the pans and fields 
of ice—whelping-ice as it is called—that float down 
with the north and north-east currents from Labrador 
to the coast of Newfoundland. The cubs are three 
months old before they take the water. They are often 
discovered in such immense numbers within a day’s 
sail of St John’s, that three or four days suffice to 
load a vessel with pelts, as they are called, consist- 
ing of skin and fat. The skin is taken off while the 
animal is still warm; and what little remains of the 
carcass—for it is nearly all blubber that is attached to 
the skin—is left upon the ice. Sufficient time being 
allowed for the pelts to cool, they are stowed away; 
and five-sevenths of them reach the market of St 
John’s, the rest going chiefly to the United States. 
Formerly, they were disposed of by tale; now they 
are sold, fat and skin together, by weight. 

A thousand seals are thought remunerative ; but the 
majority of the vessels come with 3000 or 5000, and 
some with 7000, 8000, or even 9000. The season for 
starting on the voyage is from the Ist to the 15th of 
March ; before this time the young seals would be too 
small to be remunerative. A voyage seldom occupies 
more than two months, and sometimes only two or 
three weeks. If the take is speedy, two, and sometimes 
three voyages are accomplished in one season. 

There are four varieties of seals in these captures— 
the young harp and young hood, the old harp and the 
bedlamer, or old hood. Of the first two kinds, about 
equal proportions are taken. Generally, all four varieties 
are in a cargo. The young harp is the best and most 
productive of oil. It is only when the ice is jammed 
together so that no open water can be reached, that 
any considerable number of the old seals are caught. 
Their timidity, a3 well as their intelligence, teaches 
them to dive under water, whenever that is possible, 
upon the slightest alarm. 

As soon as the pelts reach St John’s, they are un- 
shipped, and immediately begin to undergo a series of 
manipulations. ‘The first operation after being landed, 
is that of separating the fat from the skin: adexterous 
hand can manage 400 a day. ‘The pelts are dry-salted 
for a month, and are then sufficiently cured for ship- 
ment. Nearly all of them reach the British market ; 
the lion’s share going to the Ronel Tanneries. 

Although our attention thus far has been chiefly 
claimed by the pelts or skins, yet the oil is the most 
importent product of the seal. The blubber, separated 
from the skin, is cut up and put into vats, where it 
is gradually subjected to great pressure, and the oil 
trickles out into a pan underneath, and is immediately 
ready for casking. The weight of the blubber itself is 


sufficient at first to render the oil, and this, called pale 
| seal, is of the finest quality. As pressure is applied 
and time elapses, decomposition takes place, and the 
oil becomes darker. The operation is exceedingly dis- 
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agreeable from first to last, on account of the stench that 
accompanies it, and it makes St John’s during July, 
August, and September, a most undesirable residence. 
We are told that, towards the latter end of the oil- 
season, the stench for many miles round is absolutely 
horrible ; but it does not seem to affect the health of 
the inhabitants, owing, doubtless, to the naturally 
healthful position of the town. ‘The workmen have a 
particularly hearty appearance. 

The immense consumption of seal-oil in the United 
Kingdom is known to everybody. The increasing 
demand for it in the United States, where only the 
great cities are lighted with gas, may be supposed. 
We might also dwell upon its indispensable utility to 
those frozen children of the north who, without it, 
would exist in darkness half the year, or rather could 
not exist at all. The seal-skin is the covering for 
their boat as well as for their back — making both 
impervious to the water, and the fearless adventurer 
happy in the wild waves. The blubber illumines the 
half-year’s night, and provides the food denied by the 
niggard plains. Important as is this view of the 
seal’s use, and large as the number of seals must be 
that supply the northmen’s wants, this is altogether 
insignificant compared with the demands of commerce. 
The demand alone for skins dressed with the hair 
on—more in favour twenty years ago than now — 
must almost equal the entire number of seals 
slaughtered yearly by the sparse tribes of Esquimaux 
and Greenlanders. 


BLANCHETTE: A FAIRY TALE, 
Tuenre was once a bad king of France, Louis XL. and 
a pretty little dauphin, whom they called Charlot, but 
who was looking forward to be one day Charles VIII. 
The old king generally reigned, trembled, and suffered 
unseen within the dismal walls of the castle of Plessis- 
les-Tours. But about the middle of the year 1483, 
he went upon a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Clery, 
accompanied by Tristam his hangman, Poictier his 
physician, and Frangois-de-Paul his confessor, for the 
old tyrant feared greatly men and death and God. 

The remembrance of one deed of blood among a 
thousand—that of the death of Jacques d’Armagnac, 
Duke of Nemours—particularly tormented him. That 
great vassal had paid with his life an attempt at 
rebellion against his liege lord, and so far justice was 
satisfied. But the cruel monarch had compelled the 
three young children of the condemned noble to the 
same fate with their father, and for a long time 
after, the stings of a wounded conscience reproached 
him with the guilt of this unnecessary revenge. Fre- 
quently did he feel sorry for his crime; but he did not 
amend. By a strange inconsistency, common to most 
wicked men, remorse did not awake pity in his heart; 
and at the same time that, in the trembling conscious- 
ness of sin, he interposed the image of the Madonna 
between himself and the unquiet spectre of Nemours, 
which always haunted him, one of the innocent children 
of the late duke was languishing and dying in the 
dungeons of Plessis-les-Tours. 

That castle was a terrible and mysterious place: its 
vestibules black with priests, its court bristling with 
soldiers, its chapel always illuminated, and its draw- 
bridge raised, gave it the double aspect of a citadel and 
a convent. Every one there spoke in a low tone, and 
trod with a measured step, as thou.li they were pacing 
the avenues of a cemetery. Hopeless captives, buried 
by hundreds, groaned in the vaults beneath: some for 
having spoken against the king, some for having spoken 
against the people—the greater part, however, for 
nothing at all, Each slab of the pavement was a 
tombstone placed over the living. In this melancholy 
abode dwelt the Dauphin Charles, then in his twelfth 


year. Without employment for his mind, he lived 
nearly as solitary and secluded as his father’s prisoners. 
In vain did the poor chiid look around him for some 
object to distract his attention from the miserable 
moans that from every side disturbed him. A forest, 
green and fresh, waved at the foot of the castle; the 
Loire, bright and joyous, meandered along the horizon; 
but the severity of the king was always creating some 
new horror, and there was not even the peace of 
solitude in this distressful place. Therefore, after 
notching his sword for a long time against the wall, 
and spelling the large characters, red and blue, of his 
Rosary of Wars and Holy Bible, this dreamy youth 
would pass his time leaning on the window-sill, and 
gazing for hours upon the beautiful sky of Touraine, 
and imagining in the changing forms of the clouds 
armies and battles. 

One day, his manner as well as his look expressed a 
greater degree of ennui than usual. The Ave-Maria 
of mid-day had been already chanted. His breakfast, 
which was composed, at his own request, of sweetmeats 
and confections, failed to entice him, and remained 
untouched upon the table, which he occasionally struck 
impatiently with his hand. He rose at intervals, gaping 
and yawning with expectancy and inquietude, and fre- 
quently repeating : ‘ Blanchette, Blanchette! the break- 
fast will melt in the sun, and if you delay longer, the 
flies will eat your share ;’ and he listened for a reply. 
But as the forgetful guest did not answer to this invi- 
tation, the poor Amphytrion tormented himself still 
more, and stamped upon the ground. Suddenly a slight 
noise upon the carpet made him start up. He turned 
his head, uttered a faint cry, and fell back into his 
arm-chair, intoxicated with joy, and murmuring with 
a sigh: ‘ Child!’ You imagine, without doubt, that 
this Blanchette so earnestly desiréd was a fine lady, 
sister or cousin of the prince. Be not deceived: Blan- 
chette was simply a little white mouse, so active that 
she glided along like a ray of light, and so gentle that, 
in time of war, she might have found grace*with Gri- 
malkin himself. Charles caressed the pretty little 
visitor. He looked at her with delight for a long time, 
whilst she ate biscuit from his hand; and then recol- 
lecting that it became his dignity to grumble, said, in 
a tone pleasantly grave: ‘ Ah, miss, inform me, if you 
please, what I ought to think of your conduct. I have 
forbidden my doors to Olivier le Dain, the cat, whose 
physiognomy and whiskers frighten you; even Bec 
d'Or, my fine falcon, is dying of jealousy ; and you 
leave me, ingrate, in this way, to run in the fields all 
night like other mice! And where have you been, 
regardless of your own danger and my anxiety? Where 
have you been? ‘Tell me, for I will know.’ The inter- 
rogator pf#essed his questions, but, as may~well be 
supposed, poor Blanchette answered nothing. She 
fixed her little intelligent eyes with a sorrowful air 
upon those of the grumbling child, and rumpled the 
pages of the Bible that lay half-open on the table. 
She stayed her pink paws, however, on the passage: 
‘ To visit the prisoners!’ Charles became confused and 
surprised, as often happens to the presumptuous who 
receive a lesson at the moment when they intend to 
give one. He had many a time heard strange things 
of the underground inhabitants of Plessis-les-Tours, 
and many a time meditated a pious pilgrimage to the 
dungeon of the young Armagnac, whose age and birth 
more particularly excited his curiosity and sympathy. 
But the terror which his father inspired had hitherto 
restrained him. He now reproached his prudence as 
a crime, and determined the same evening to expiate 
his offence. 

A few minutes after the curfew had tolled, he stole 
away from his turret, followed by a young page laden 
with a basketful of bread and wine and fruit, and 
descended into one of the interior courts of the castle. 
A company of the Scotch Guards was. pacing along 
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. its massive walls in the light of the moon. 


* Who 
goes there?’ cried a voice hoarse and menacing. 

‘The dauphin.’ 

* No one passes here.’ 

But Charles approached the officer of the watch, and 
whispered some words into his ear. 

‘If it be so, young prince, go on, and Heaven protect 
thee. If you are discovered, I am lost.’ 

Our hero employed the same means with the other 
guards of the castle, and dispelled their scruples 
with the like success. Perhaps you are anxious 
to know what were those magic words which, in the 
mouth of a child, could sheath the sword and open the 
bolts of the prison-house. They were these: ‘ The king 
is very wl!’ Charles had faith in that formula, the 
all-powerfulness of which he had often experienced: it 
recalled to the memory of the gentlemen attached to 
the old king, to the soldiers, the courtiers, the jailers, 
and the pages, that the dislike of a child might be 
suddenly converted into the rancour of a king. 

The dauphin and his page, under the guidance of the 
jailer, ventured, not without some hesitation, into the 
humid and gloomy vaults, and down the slimy spiral 
staircase, that menaced them with danger at every step. 
All three proceeded by the uncertain glare of a pine- 
torch—sometimes struck by the wing of a blind bat, 
sometimes annoyed by the water that dripped from the 
frigid walls. At length a noise, vague at first, but 
becoming more and more distinct at each advance—a 
noise of moaning and wailing announced the limit of 
their expedition. Picture to yourself a cage of iron 
fastened into the wall, low and narrow, where each 
movement must be one of pain, and where sleep 
could be only a continual nightmare! In this, a child 
groaned and tortured itself. I say child, though the 
Duke of Nemours, guest of that frightful dwelling- 
place, would soon attain his seventeenth year; for, 
could you have seen him, thin and pale as he was, you 
would have supposed him to be hardly twelve years 
old. Not yet arrived at manhood, he had suffered so 
much that he astonished the keepers themselves by his 
tenacity of life: and the jailer, who brought him daily 
his cruise of water and black bread, halted upon the 
threshold of the vault, demanding each time if it would 
not be better to send the grave-digger. 

To accost the prisoner, the dauphin sought for kind 
words, but only found tears. Nemours understood that 
mute salutation, and responded to it with a sigh of 
acknowledgment. Then the two conversed through 
the bars of the cage. When the one declined assuming 
in that place the dignity of the son of a king, the other 
could not suppress a movement of surprise and alarm ; 
but the uneasy impression was soon removed by the 
frank and open manner of the dauphin. Shut out for 
ten years from the things of the world, the young re- 
cluse was asking his royal friend naive questions, such 
as remind us of those put by anchorites of the desert 
to occasional travellers—‘ Do they still build towns ?’ 
* Do they still marry ?’—when an unexpected incident 
gave a new and more lively turn to the conversation. 
A third person came and threw herself between these 
friends of an hour old; and that personage, so ill 
brought up as to intrude in this manner—I am ashamed 
to confess it—was no other than the messmate of the 
dauphin—the rival of Bec d’Or—Blanchette. Passing 
through the grating by favour of her small size, she 
mounted the legs and arms of the encaged Nemours, 


and lavished on the captive caresses as fond, if not more | leer 


so, than those she had bestowed that morning on the 
young prince himself. 

‘Hey-day! you know Blanchette?’ said Charles, 
surprised and piqued. 

‘Do I know her?’ replied Nemours ; ‘for six years 
she has been my mouse, my friend, my sister.’ 

‘The ingrate! it was only this morning she partook 


‘For six years, monseigneur, she has come to my 
dungeon to share with me my black bread !” 

‘The little fiend!’ murmured the young prince; but 
his childish rage vanished before the naive smile of 
Nemours. 

‘I believe, monseigneur,’ said the young duke, ‘ you 
will willingly do me the honour to break a lance with 
me for the fine eyes of Miss Blanchette? It is impos- 
sible this moment to comply with the challenge ; 
see’—and Nemours held up before the eyes of his 
rival his arms incased in irons. 

Then ensued an original and touching badinage 
between the son and the prisoner of Louis. Each 
of them pretended to surpass the other in misfortune: 
the one made his adversary touch the clammy walls 
and the thick bars of his prison, the other painted 
the ennui and living bondage of his court existence, 
the weight of which was insupportable ; the one shewed 
his tortured body, the other his bleeding heart; and 
both terminated their pleading by the same conclusion : 
‘You see well, Nemours—you see well, monseigneur— 
that I have need of Blanchette to help me to live in this 
suffering.’ Thus, after a long dispute, they ended where 
they commenced. They resolved, then, to throw the 
matter into arbitration, and chose the object of the 
debate as umpire. 

‘You, mademoiselle,’ said the dauphin to Blanchette, 
‘declare freely to which of us you would rather belong.’ 
And suddenly you might have seen the little mouse 
run from one to the other with all gentleness, then 
stop between them, looking at them in turns with her 
brilliant eyes, and seeming to say: ‘To you both, my 
children !’ 

Soon after, Tristan—that worthy associate of Louis 
XI.—and his master returned to Plessis-les-Tours. 
They were accompanied with distrust and alarm. The 
prince, however, did not discontinue his visits to the 
prisoner ; indeed, they became from day to day longer 
and more frequent than ever; and what would not have 
failed to excite the suspicion of a child less candid than 
the dauphin Charles, the jailer, who up to this time 
had been only a reluctant and trembling accomplice in 
these interviews, now seemed to encourage and provoke 
them by his complaisance. One evening, the two friends 
chatted as usual, Charles leaning against a projection 
of the postern, Blanchette running from one to the 
other, and distributing her caresses with edifying im- 
partiality. The conversation, a long time straggling, 
turned at last upon the projects of the young prince 
for his future reign. 

* Let me see! what will you do when you are king?’ 
gaily observed the prisoner, who, older in years, and 
especially in misfortune, had in the conversation a 
marked superiority over his friend. 

* A fine question! I will make war,’ 

Nemours sighed sadly. 

‘Yes,’ continued the dauphin, tapping his forehead 
with his forefinger, ‘I have had the design for a long 
time. First, I will go and conquer Italy—Italy, you see, 
Nemours, is a marvellous country: there the streets 
are filled with music, the bushes laden with oranges, 
and there are as many churches as houses. I will keep 
Italy for myself—then I will go and take Constanti- 
nople in passing, for my friend Andrew Paleologus; 
and afterwards, with the aid of Heaven, I reckon upon 
delivering the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

‘And after that?’ inquired the young duke with a 


‘Ah! after tha: —after that’—repeated the ignorant 
dauphin, somewhat embarrassed—‘ afterwards—I shall 
still haye time to conquer other countries, if there 
be any.’ 

‘ And your anxiety for glory will make you neglect 
your people? Will you do nothing for them ?’ 

* Yes, truly! and first, before I go, I will send Oliver 


and Tristan to Jericho; and, moreover, I will put 
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down all hangmen ;’ and as Blanchette at these words 
frisked more joyously and more caressingly than ever, 
he added in a gay tone: ‘ I will do something for you, 
Blanchette—I will put down the cats!’ 

The two laughed heartily at this sally, but their 
gaiety was only like a flash of lightning. They checked 
themselves suddenly, and looked at each other with 
alarm ; for it appeared to them that other bursts of 
laughter, too different from theirs to be a simple echo, 
resounded against their gloomy walls. Nevertheless, 
they contrived to reassure each other. 

‘Hope and courage,’ said the young dauphin to 
the young duke, holding out his hand as a sign of 
adieu. The poor captive raised himself up to seize 
and press that consoling hand, but his limbs, benumbed 
by long torture, refused to perform his affectionate 
wish. He uttered a cry of pain, and fell back upon 
his stool. 

*O dear! when shall I be king?’ cried the young 
prince, moved to tears. 

‘Soon, if God will,’ replied Nemours. 

‘Never!’ interrupted a third speaker, at the time 
invisible. But presently Louis XI. appeared, and then 
Tristan, and then Poictiers, and then others, the 
familiars of the king. 

By the glimmering light of a lantern, which one of 
them till then had kept concealed under his cloak, 
Charles could see the terrible old man advance with 
slow steps, like a spectre, and murmuring these words, 
broken by an obstinate cough: ‘Ah, gallant youth, 
you long for my crown, even whilst I am alive, do 
you? Pious and prudent son, you dream already of 
my funeral! Wretch, your sword!’ A fit of coughing 
more violent than the other interrupted him. The 
dauphin made no other resistance than that of repelling 
by a gesture of indignation Tristan, who had sprung 
forward to disarm him. He then gave his sword to 
one of the gentlemen present, and, at a signal from the 
king, was dragged off by the guard. Before leaving 
this subterranean habitation, Louis threw a look full of 
hate at the cage of his victim; then, leaning towards 
his intimate, Tristan, Whispered some words into 
his ear. 

‘I understand,’ assented the hangman ; ‘he must be 
got rid off—depend upon me. This night at twelve’— 
and finishing by pantomimic play the sense of the 
sentence, already too clear, struck his right hand 
smartly into the palm of his left. The cortege then 
departed, and in the midst of the diminishing sound of 
footsteps, Nemours could distinguish for a long time 
the voice of the dying despot, who coughed and 
grumbled, and spat death-warrants through his last 
teeth. 

Poor Nemours! that sweet ray of Heaven, hope, had 
glided into his dungeon, only to make the darkness 
appear more profound. ‘To have numbered six- 
teen years,’ thought he; ‘to have met with a brother 
like the Dauphin Charles, and a sister like Blanchette, 
and now to—die!’ And in each sound, vague and dis- 
tant, of the castle-clock, which measured his last hours, 
he fancied he could hear a voice saying: ‘He must 
die, he must die!’ 

At length the deep spiral staircase resounded with 
hasty steps. A streak of light, escaping without doubt 
from the lantern of the executioner, illumined the 
threshold of the prison. The condemned, feeling that 
his hour was come, hurriedly threw the mouse, which 
he had kept close in his bosom, to the ground. ‘ Adieu, 
my mouse,’ said he ; ; ‘run away and hide thyself, or they 
will kill thee also.” In the meanwhile the sound had 
gradually increased, the streak of light became larger 
and larger, the gate creaked upon its hinges, and, 
thinking that he could already see the gigantic outline 
of Tristan on the wall, the young duke clasped his 
hands, closed his eyes, recommended his spirit to God, 
and waitled—— He had not long to wait. 


‘Duke of Nemours,’ cried out a tender and well- 
known voice, ‘ you are free!’ 

The captive started at these words, threw a timid 
glance around him, and fancied he dreamed. But 
Charles was there—no longer timid, constrained, 
dejected as the evening before, but calm, grave, speak- 
ing and walking as a master. An hour of royalty had 
apparently matured him to reign. The noble ladies, 
who had accompanied him into this abode of torture, con- 
templated the young prisoner in his cage with smiles 
and tears; the gentlemen, on the other hand, pressed 
their hands upon the hilt of their swords, as they stood 
before that outrage against infancy which they wit- 
nessed ; and a similar thrill went through the whole 
crowd of varlets, squires, and pages, who held the 
dismal flambeaux, and shook the vaults with cries of 
‘ Long live the king !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Charles, ‘Heaven has made me within 
an hour an orphan and a king. Nemours, forgive my 
father, and pray for his soul.’ Turning to his attend- 
ants, he added: ‘Let this cage be instantly destroyed ; 
let it be thrown into the Loire; and let not a fragment 
remain to keep alive a too painful remembrance.’ 

The workmen ordered to proceed, devoted themselves 
to the task with ardour ; but, to their surprise, the file 
was blunted by the bars without making any impres- 
sion; and the stone in which they were fastened im- 
movable, responded to the strokes of the hammer only 
by a dull and mocking sound. 

‘ Sire,’ said an old monk, shaking his head, ‘ all human 
effort will be ineffectual to execute your orders, for,’ 
added he, pointing to the cage, ‘this is not human 
workmanship. I have heard say that a gipsy sorcerer 
built it formerly, to save himself from the gibbet. It 
will be necessary, in order to break it to pieces, to have 
the aid either of the wand of a fairy—but there are no 
fairies now-a-days that I know of—or of the infernal 
hand that constructed it—and the gipsy has long ago 
disappeared !’ 

‘Let them search for the man, and bring him here,’ 
said the king. ‘To the person that shall find him, 
honours and rewards shall be given—a diamond of my 
crown, if he be noble; his weight in gold, if he be a 
plebeian ;’ and with a wave of his hand he dismissed 
his brilliant suite. 

The two friends were left alone, except that some 
pages waited on them at a distance, looking at each 
other in silence. A terrible disquietude, which they 
dared not communicate, made their hearts beat in 
unison. ‘If the magic workman is dead,’ thought 
they, ‘the enchanted cage can never be opened!’ 
Then they wept; but, strange to say, Blanchette for 
the first time did not appear moved at their tears—an 
idea more wivid and very natural occupied her mind. 
The clock of Plessis-les-Tours was on the point of 
striking the hour. Suddenly the gloomy and fetid 
vaults of the castle were filled with light and perfume ; 
the iron cage moved en masse, like the scene of a 
theatre, and sank into the earth—who can tell where, 
if not to the infernal regions, whence the artist had 
drawn his inspiration. The frightened orphans be- 
lieved that lightning and thunder proceeded from 
beneath. ‘ Blanchette! Blanchette! where art thou ?’ 
they exclaimed, trembling for the life of their adopted 
sister. 

‘Here I am,’ replied a soft voice over their heads. 
Lifting up their eyes, they beheld with amazement a 
figure in the costume of a fairy, standing upon a 
pedestal of clouds, and holding in her hand a glittering 
wand. ‘ Be not afraid, my children,’ continued she : ‘ it 
is I whom you call Blanchette, but whom my com- 
panions name the Fairy of Tears, for I love to succour 
the helpless, and comfort the afflicted. For a fault I 
committed in Fairyland, I was condemned to assume 
the shape of some animal or insect. I chose that in 
which you have loved me, that 1 might visit the captive 
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in his dungeon. My time of punishment is expired, 
and my first act on restoration to power, has been to 
destroy the enchanted cage. Your tears are dried up, 
and my mission with you is accomplished.’ 

The little king and the little duke clasping their 
hands, exclaimed: ‘ Good little fairy, do not abandon 
us yet.’ 

‘I must,’ replied she with a grave air. ‘You have 
no more need of my consolations, which are wanted 
elsewhere. I hear near at hand a little beggar-girl, 
whose sobs call me. I must run to her aid. Adieu, my 
children !’ 

She spoke, and disappeared in a flash of lightning. 


ERRORS THERE 18 NO RECTIFYING. 

Men are tenacious of Error. There is an obstinate vitality 
in all clear definite mistakes ; they grow with rapidity, pro- 
pagate with profusion, like all noxious things, and are 
destroyed in one place only to spring up in another. To 
the philosopher there is something exasperating in this, to 
the satirist there is an object for his shafts. Once fling forth 
a bold and definite absurdity, it will make the hollows ring 
with echoes, and these echoes will reverberate for cen- 
turies. Say that a scientific hypothesis “leads to atheism,” 
and atheistic it will be, beyond power of rectification. Say 
that Locke admits no other source of knowledge than the 
senses, and all over Europe men with Locke in their hands 
will echo the absurdity. How incessantly do we hear 
attributed to Bacon the aphorism, “ Knowledge is power.” 
No such phrase ever escaped him; but Bulwer, who first 
called attention to the fact, has written in vain to rectify 
the general error. In like manner, we hear attributed to 
Coleridge sayings which that archplagiarist appropriated 
from the Germans, and attributed, too, by men who have 
read them in the original. As long as history is written, 
men will believe that Wellington exclaimed : “ Up, Guards, 
and at them!” and that the Imperial Guard declared, la 
garde meurt et ne se rend pas. Among the current quota- 
tions, there is one both in England and in France which 
is constantly attributed to Buffon—namely, le style c'est 
Thomme—the style is the man. He said nothing of the 
kind; it would have been an absurdity had he said it. 
What he really said was this: le style est de Thomme—a 
very different thing, indicating that style is all which 
can be considered as personal property in literature. The 
phrase occurs in his Discours de réception a [ Académi 
In that Discourse, speaking of style as alone capable of 
giving a work a chance of duration, he distinguishes it 
from the contents of a work which must get pushed aside 
by fresh discoveries, he adds, ces choses sont hors de 
Thomme ; le style est de Thomme méme—these things are 
independent of the writer, but style is his own peculiar 
contribution. Will this rectification be of any use? Of 
none. Multiply it thousandfold, destroy the weed in every 
spot you meet with it, and before you have gone three 
yards it will reappear. Magna est Stupiditas et prevalebit ! 

CHINESE SHOPS. 

Passing into some genuine Chinese streets, I came to 
the conclusion that, altogether, Canton presented the most 
extraordinary sight I ever beheld. The streets are very 
narrow, and hung about in all directions with signs and 
advertisements. Every shop has a large upright board on 
each side of the door, usually painted white, and on it, in 
red or black letters, is inscribed a list of all the articles sold. 
Other signs are hung out over the street, and some are 
fixed to poles reaching from one side of the street to the 
other. Many bore puffing advertisements, such as, ‘ This 
Old and Established Shop, &c.; ‘The Refulgent Sign. 
Original Maker of the finest Quality of Caps, Sc.; ‘ Can- 
ton Security Banking Establishment ; and ‘ No Two Prices 
at this Shop’ was a very common notification. The Chinese 
writing looks very well in this way; and being generally 
red letters upon white, black upon red or yellow, and blue 
upon white, the array of signs had a most gaudy and ex- 
traordinary effect. In addition to this, the shops are all 
open in front, and a large ornamented paper lantern is 
hung over the door. The best street, the Regent Street 


of Canton, was called Curiosity or Physic Street, from the 
number of curiosity and druggists’ shops in it. The former 
are very attractive, and have some curious collections of 
old bronzes and old china, which is always very highly 
prized by the Chinese, who value anything that is very old 
and strange, and will give higher prices for old china than 
we should give in England. Jade stones, which look like 
green opaque glass, carvings in bamboo, and innumerable 
other things, are among their wares. The carved rhino- 
ceros horns are very handsome, and look, when fixed in a 
earved wood stand, like cornucopias. They are rather 
expensive, fetching L.8 or L.10; but it is difficult for a 
stranger to buy anything really good. The best carvings 
are done in the cities of the interior, and residents pick 
them up at the death of mandarins and rich men, when 
their effects are generally sold.—Elwes’s Shetcher’s Tour. 


THE LAKE. 


My life ofttimes seems like a stagnant lake— 
Far hidden in some ancient forest dim, 

Whose tall trees, growing close around its rim, 
All change of light and shadow from it take ; 
And the joy-giving sun unable make 

To throw upon its waters one bright ray: 

So that amid the floweriness of May 
No buds or blossoms on its margin wake. 

These tall trees keep it neither cold nor warm ; 
But shield it from the wind that would be life, 
Waking its waters unto healthful strife ; 

So keepeth it a changeless, sullen form, 

Below which weeds and rottenness are rife, 
Until it shall be purified by storm! 

M. J. L. 


SCIENTIFIC TRAVELLERS—RUSTIC SUSPICIONS 
REGARDING THEM. 


Professor James Forbes, in his beautiful book on the 
Norway Glaciers, lately published (Blacks, Edinburgh), 
gives the following amusing note on the above subject :— 
‘The inability of the peasantry to ascribe any other 
motive than interest or compulsion to such journeys, is 
amusingly experienced by every traveller off the beaten 
tracks, in the theories which are formed as to his vocation. 
This is nowhere the case more than in the more secluded 
parts of France. I once amused myself by reckoning up 
the conjectures as to my business, and the motives as- 
cribed to me, during a journey of no very great extent, 
which included, as well as I recollect, the following, besides 
guesses nearer the mark:—An engineer of mines, a 
government surveyor, a garde forestier, a tax-gatherer, 
the descendant of a confiscated noble of the first Revolu- 
tion surveying his paternal acres, a criminal escaping by 
bypaths from justice, an iron-merchant, a stone-mason, 
and a gold-finder. Of these various aliases, the last is 
probably the most inconvenient. I recollect travelling 
through the mountains of Cogne with a half-witted fellow, 
a sort of erétin, for a guide, who, after hearing all the 
explanations I had to give of my journey, constantly 
returned with a malicious leer to the loss the country 
suffered by ignorance of the treasure which lay about in 
it, particularly under the glaciers, and which more knowing 
strangers, assisted, he insinuated, by mystic arts, could 
turn to an excellent profit.’ 


NOTICE. 

A Series of Articles on America, by Witi1am 
Cuambers, is now in preparation, and its publication 
will commence in this Journal next week. 
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